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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1901. 





THE WEEK, 


THE news of the week from South Africa is as 
follows :—De Wet marching west to join Hertzog and 
Brand, and Brand and Hertzog marching east and 
north to join De Wet, have now both reached that 
quadrangle (Prieska, Hopetown, De Aar, Carnarvon) in 
which they evidently planned to affect a junction. In 
this combined movement nothing was done to check 
Hertzog and Brand because there was no one after them 
but the inefficient and hurried colonial levies under De 
Lisle. De Wet was not interrupted either at any point, 
but in passing across the front of the last of our 
garrisons in his long march he lost a tenth of 
his convoy: that is, a tenth of his ox-wagons and 
a couple of ammunition carts. He also abandoned 
a light machine gun which he had captured from Major 
Crewe a fortnight before. Twenty stragglers of his 
were captured by our men, and there the affair ends. 
No one need believe the nonsense that the country in 
which he now is is “denuded of horses,’ and that 
“ his mobility is therefore inferior to that of our men.” 
His mobility is not limited by his horses but by his oxen. 
And the reason we cannot catch up his oxen is that our 
men are worn out; however, no district in Cape Colony 
has been thoroughly cleaned out of horses. In such a 
social state as that of the Colonists the operation is 
impossible, Finally, this particular district has not been 
visited as yet for that purpose. We may take it that 
the object of the great effort of the past week under 
Knox and Plumer has failed, and we have nothing to do 
but await developments. Smith-Dorrien and French 
have not been heard of for ten days. The losses from 
disease are somewhat less than last week’s. An engage- 
ment took place at Haartebeestfontein reported by Lord 
Kitchener on Thursday, in which Lord Methuen drove 
a strong force of Boers from their position. Our losses 
were sixteen killed and thirty-four wounded. The 
enemy left eighteen dead on the field, and suffered 
severely. 


THE news of China during the week has been 
characteristic. On Friday, February 15th, Lord 
Cranborne explained that it had been the policy of the 
Government to press for the punishment of the guilty 
Chinese officials, but he deprecated very strongly an 
expedition of a warlike character into the interior of 
China. On Monday, February 18th, the 7imes printed 
a telegram from its correspondent at Pekin, announcing 
that on Saturday, the day after Lord Cranborne’s speech, 
Count Waldersee had issued a general order to the 
troops under his command, directing them to make 
ready to take the field. On Monday evening Lord 
Cranborne spoke on China without referring to the news 
that an expedition, which he had by anticipation con- 
demned as “ disastrous,” was in preparation at Pekin. 
Pressed by Sir William Harcourt, he explained that the 
Government “had no information” about the expedi- 
tion, Wednesday’s Times contained a telegram from 
its Pekin correspondent to the effect that prepara- 
tions were being made to resume military operations ; 
and on Thursday the same paper published a telegram 
from its correspondent saying that the Court had yielded 
and consented to the infliction of the punishments 





demanded ; that the Ministers had agreed that two of 
the culprits should be strangled instead of beheaded, 
and that the raison d’étre of the expedition had, therefore, 
ceased to exist. It looks as if the other Powers had 
ceased to consult Great Britain. Probably they feel that 
it would only be an empty compliment if they did. 
But if Lord Cranborne knows nothing, why should a 
special rule be required to forbid him from giving infor- 
mation he does not possess? 


Tue Government’s majority on Mr. Dillon’s motion 
last Monday for an adjournment of the House to consider 
the rule forbidding the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to answer supplementary questions fell to 45. 
What might seem to be a little matter of domestic 
discipline has a very serious relation to public policy. 
The Leader of the Opposition had the support of all the 
Liberals who have occupied Lord Cranborne’s position 
in asserting that this form of closure is unnecessary. A 
Minister can always ask for notice. The Speaker can 
always rule out a question. If a Minister declares that 
public interests impose silence, his discretion is respected. 
But the House of Commons may justly complain that 
Ministers who have been steadily encroaching on its 
liberties, in the interests of the Executive, should deprive 
it of the right to ask supplementary questions, for no better 
reason than their apparent inability to discover in their 
ranks anybody of sufficient tact and ability to fill the 
office of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 


Mr. RITCHIE was angry on Wednesday that certain 
members of the Opposition had concluded at once that 
the Licensing Bill, which appeared at the tail-end of the 
King’s Speech, was a mere “chucking-out Bill.” There 
was a very simple answer to the indignant Home Secre- 
tary, but, no doubt, like his colleagues, he never reads 
the Prime Minister’s speeches. Speaking in the House 
of Lords last week, Lord Salisbury declared that he knew 
of no remedy which was not as bad as the disease, and 
he requested Lord Kimberley, if he had one up his sleeve, 
to produce it. The debate on Mr, Whittaker’s amend- 
ment, complaining that the Government had neglected 
Temperance, drew from Mr. Ritchie an assurance that the 
proposals of the Government would be much more than 
a mere police measure. It is not surprising that some of 
his followers expressed themselves dissatisfied with his 
declaration, seeing that the only reforms hinted at con- 
cerned habitual drunkards and publicans who supplied 
intoxicated persons with liquor. The Home Secretary 
would not even pledge the Government to deal with the 
sale of liquor to children. Altogether the result of the 
debate on Temperance is a little disappointing. The 
most satisfactory feature is that it looks as if some of the 
adherents of the Ministry are in earnest. 


Tue debate on Thursday presented the curious 
spectacle of Mr. Redmond and Mr, Russell moving and 
seconding an amendment, Mr. Redmond has been a 
life-long opponent of the garrison system in Ireland, and 
Mr. Russell has done more than almost any other man 
to help that garrison to do what on Thursday he called 
“ England’s dirty work.” It is, therefore, not surprising 
that Mr. Russell’s language was the more immoderate 
of the two. Mr. Russell maintains that the landlords 
and agents have destroyed the Ulster custom, that the 
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Land Courts, and Mr. Meredith in particular, are 
undoing Mr. Gladstone’s legislation and, finally, that the 
very circumstance that the Land Acts have created a 
large class of occupiers who will one day be proprietors 
makes the case of the remaining occupiers all the more 
intolerable. The Liberal leader supported the amend- 
ment, and the Irish members certainly established their 
case against the Land Courts. Mr. Russell thinks that 
if once Ireland is contented and a nation of peasant pro- 
prietors the demand for Home Rule will die. We 
entirely disagree with him. We believe that it is not 
the demand for Home Rule, but the last flimsy pretext 
for opposing Home Rule that will be destroyed by the 
prosperity of Ireland. 


Ir is particularly deplorable that a paper with the 
reputation of the Standard should have been guilty of 
an abominable attempt to convey to the minds of its 
readers the impression that the Daily News was sup- 
pressing important information in South Africa. The 
result of this behaviour has been the complete discom- 
fiture of the Slandard itself. It is proved that in one of 
the instances quoted in the Standard that paper had 
been just as silent as the Daily News. In the other the 
only difference between the reports in the two papers 
was that the Siandard omitted some of the atrocities 
charged against the Boers which had been reported in 
full in the Daily News, The Daily News has proved first 
of all that it has published more than the Slandard, 
secondly that it has published a contradiction which the 
Standard unlike the majority of the morning papers 
omitted to publish. So much for an episode that is 
entirely discreditable to the Sfandard. It is a little 
alarming to see from certain questions on Thursday that 
Mr. Brodrick apparently accepts the telegrams of 
Reuter’s Agency in all cases when they are not made 
the basis of inconvenient questions. If Mr. Brodrick 
has not yet learnt the danger of putting his trust in 
the accuracy of such information we advise him to 
follow carefully the exposures which have been made in 
this paper by our military correspondent. 


Mr. THOMASSON deserves the gratitude of Libeials 
all over the country for the plucky fight he is making in 
the Stretford division. He has declared himself in 
favour of promising the Boers that they will have self- 
government from the moment that they lay down their 
arms. He is conducting his campaign on true Liberal 
principles. Mr. Cripps has attempted to reply to the 
charge brought against the Government that it misled 
the country last autumn by asking whether Sir John 
Maclure misled the people of Stretford. It would be 
more to the point to know what Mr. Cripps contributed 
to illuminate the minds of the electors of Stroud on the 
questions of the duration of the war, the complexity of 
South African problems and the number of “ genera- 
tions” during which the Boers will have to wait for 
“free and equal rights.” Mr. Thomasson’s candidature 
should be assisted by a debate raised in the Manchester 
City Council last Wednesday on the Agricultural Rates 
Acts. Councillor Scott, in an admirable speech, showed 
that Manchester loses £35,000 a year by these iniquitous 
doles. The Tories bolted out of the Council Chamber 
in order to get a count-out as soon as they found that 
Councillor was determined to expose their friends in 
power. 


Sir Epwarp Grey has evidently not forgotten his 
earlier declarations against Crown Colony Govern- 
ment tor the Boer States. In the speech he made on 
Wednesday evening he protested against the view that 
the Boers should be left for any considerable period 
without self-government. Sir Edward Grey remarked 
on the very unfortunate mistakes that had been made 
in various civil appointments in the Transvaal which 
Mr. Markham described in the House of Commons last 
December. It looks as if these mistakes were not yet 


exhausted. Mr. Chamberlaim promised Mr. Pirie on 
Thursday that he would make inquiries about the appoint- 
ment reported to have been given to Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr. 
It is sufficiently disgraceful that this man, whose 
notorious misconduct must, or at any rate ought to, have 
been known to Sir Alfred Milner, should have enjoyed a 
single hour of the confidence either of the High Com- 
missioner or the Commander-in-Chief. We hope it 
may prove he has received no such appointment as has 
been spoken of. 


_ _ Tue Pall Mall Gazelle (a journal so remarkable for 
its ferocity that we wonder how its staff can be kept 
away from the front) has a Rhodesian correspondent at 
Johannesburg whose letters are worth reading. Writing 
on January 14th he observes :— 

“ From all sides we hear of raids on remount stations and 
cattle posts inadequately guarded ; and while we capture, no 
doubt, large numbers of horses and stock, little difficulty is 
placed in the way of the Boers in getting their own back again. 
We have instances of this under our very noses here in 
Johannesburg. Two days ago a small party of the enemy paid 
a visit to the horse depot on the farm Braamfontein close to 
the town, and swept off every animal in the place, to the tune 
of 512, the solitary officer and one man in charge of the station 
being, of course, powerless to effect any resistance.” 

The writer adds that “the same criminal carelessness 
exists at nearly every other cattle post.” This Rho- 
desian gentleman, whose only hope -apparently rests 
upon the deportation of the entire Boer nation, declares 
that “ every year of Crown colony administration would 
make our rule more unpopular with our own people.” 
When Lord Kitchener has beaten the Boers Mr. 
Rhodes’ friends will rise up, against Sir Alfred Milner, 


A VERY pretty question of international finance is 
arising out of the non-payment of the Transvaal five 
per cent. loan. The first business of the British Govern- 
ment in connection with this annexed but unconquered 
territory is to pay the interest on its debts. Last year 
the territory was unannexed and the interest unpaid. 
Now the City correspondent of the Westminster Gazelle 
declares with patriotic warmth that “some statement 
should be forthcoming which would set English investors 
at rest in the matter.” Did English investors, then, lend 
the money to the Boers which enabled them to defend 
their country against English soldiers? “At present,” 
says the City correspondent, pathetically, “they (the 
English investors) “have money locked up which is 
giving them no return at all.” He forgets the casualty 
returns, 


No more striking illustration of the danger of 
monopolies could be imagined than the new regulations 
proposed by the London Water Companies. These 
regulations require every house to have a separate 
“communication pipe,” storage cisterns, and outside 
“warning, pipe,” in addition to a variety of elaborate 
fittings, everything, of course, at the householders’ 
expense. The cost of these appliances has been esti- 
mated at £53 for a house worth £45 a year, and £125 
for a £250 house. What it would mean to refit the 
whole of London on this basis may be imagined ; 
the estimate for Hackney alone is p Fortu- 
nately, the “regulations” will not come into force 
unless and until they are approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the London County and Borough 
Councils are opposing them with the utmost unanimity 
and determination at the Board’s inquiry. Most probably 
the real object of the companies is not so much to prevent 
waste of water as to put themselves into a stronger finan- 
cial position when the expected Purchase Bill has passed 
into law, and the arbitrators have to fix the price. 
The demands of the companies, however, are not very 
likely to be granted. Their chief witness before the 
Westminster Inquiry certainly failed to justify his pro- 
posals. He did not see why the companies should con- 
tribute to the cost of new fittings which would benefit 
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them, nor could he agree with Mr. Freeman’s contention 
that the companies were moribund, and that the present 
was an unsuitable time to introduce regulations of 
which the future water authority would probably not 
approve. He wanted lead pipes, ‘because they were 
better,” forgetting, no doubt, that lead is a poison ; and 
insisted on putting in cisterns, to which, as he knew, 
the sanitary authorities object, and actually wanted those 
very authorities to keep them clean. Cisterns for drinking 
water should not be, and, as a matter of fact, seldom 
are, allowed in any English town. The only reason for 
introducing them apparently is to relieve the companies 
of the duty of providing a constant supply. Happily, 
however, nothing is likely to be settled before the L.C.C. 
election, and if a_ strong Progressive ence | is 
returned London will probably hear little more of the 
water companies and their “regulations.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that this question involves millions. 


Tue General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation will meet at Rugby next Wednesday. The 
Federation has fallen off sadly since the seventies, when 
it supported Mr. Gladstone so vigorously in his campaign 
against Imperialism, militarism, and financial extrava- 
gance. If the Federation had backed Mr. Morley in 
the autumn of 1899 there would have been less provo- 
cative diplomacy, and probably no war. If any limit is 
to be put to aggression and expansion, waste and 
demoralisation, it is surely time that the delegates should 
act. The first thing to be done is to elect to the executive 
a working majority of men who are convinced believers 
in a policy of peace, retrenchment and reform. To 
judge from names that have appeared, such men can be 
found, If this cannot be done, and if another series 
of milk-and-water resolutions are passed, the strength 
and meaning of the Liberal Party as an official organi- 
sation will gradually dwindle away. _ It is surely desirable 
to encourage Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir 
William Harcourt now that the Budget is at hand. If 
that Budget is unsatisfactory, and Mr. Chamberlain 
goes on breathing fire and slaughter, it will be necessary 
for Liberal members to delay supplies or, at any rate, 
to fight every word, line and clause of the financial Bills. 


Dr. BuCHANAN, in his report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board “on Recent Epidemic Arsenical Poisoning 
Attributed to Beer,” would have us believe that the 
epidemic is now practically over, and that poisoned 
beer is almost a thing of the past. This will be accepted 
cum grano arsenici in view of the following extract from 
Wednesday’s Slandard :— 

“ Some startling evidence was given at a resumed inquest in 
Liverpool, yesterday, on the body of a woman who is said to 
have died from arsenical poisoning in beer. Dr. Campbell 
Brown, a prominent analytical chemist associated with Liver- 
pool University College, stated that he had analysed samples of 
sulphuric acid which had been supplied by Messrs. Nicholson 
and Sons, of Leeds, to Messrs. Bostock and Co., manufacturers 
of brewers’ sugar, and found that they contained, on the 
average, about 2 per cent. of white arsenic. The deliveries of 
sulphuric acid to Messrs. Bostock were at the rate of seven to 
eight tons a week, and, assuming that the whole of the acid 
was impregnated with arsenic similarly to the samples he had 
analysed, it meant that in thirty weeks there would be a total 
supply of over four tons of arsenic, or 2,191,000 grains per 
week. If divided into equal doses and administered at one 
time, it would be enough to kill a million people a week, or the 
whole inhabitants of Great Britain in a period of thirty weeks.” 

Though experts have been highly successful in tracing 
the cause of the disease back to the sulphuric acid 
supplied to manufacturers of brewers’ sugar, it is by 
no means certain that they have got at the whole 
cause yet. Cases are mentioned of persons attacked by 
the disease who denied drinking any beer, and arsenic 
has been found in beer to which no arsenical sugar has 
gained access. These are matters which the Commission, 
which has already begun its sittings, can investigate. 
But the latest development of the subject is outside 
their powers. Beer which is above suspicion as far as 


arsenic is concerned has been found to contain another 
highly dangerous poison—selenium—and the terms of 
reference to the Commission confine their inquiry to 
arsenic. Let us hope that some means will be found of 
1 Sree them to deal fully with the whole ques- 
ion. 


THE dangers of a protective tariff to commerce 
have been illustrated during the last week by a declara- 
tion on the part of Russia of tariff war against the 
United States. Mr, Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, 
thought fit, in what he supposed to be his administrative 
discretion under the tariff law, to impose a duty of about 
acent per pound on Russian bounty-fed sugar, which 
will practically exclude Russian sugar for the benefit of 
home sugar manufacturers. M. de Witte has replied 
by raising the Russian duty on all the principal imports 
from the United States into Russia. The duties on 
hardware and machinery are raised about 30 per cent. 
The incident should assist the Free Trade movement, 
such as it is, in the States. Curiously enough, a panic 
has arisen in Germany on the very same subject. The 
Government is supposed to be preparing a tariff in the 
interests of the German country squires, and there is 
already talk of Russian retaliation. 


Ow the third reading of the Supplementary Estimates 
for China in the German Reichstag Herr Bebel, the 
leader of the Social Democrats, made a_ powerful 
attack upon the whole enterprise in a speech which was 
summed up by the Times correspondent last Saturday. 
The military importance of the enterprise, he said, 
had been absurdly exaggerated. Only six men of the 
German contingent had fallen in battle. During the 
200 years of its existence the Kingdom of Prussia had 
waged “no sadder or more shameful war.” The task 
of Count von Waldersee was an ordinary punitive 
expedition which any sergeant could have conducted. 
The “deeds of the Huns” of which German soldiers 
had been guilty showed “to what a degree brutality, 
barbarism and bestial baseness” still existed in Christian 
Germany. Herr Bebel then read, in support of his 
charges, a number of extracts from the letters of German 
soldiers serving in China. He welcomed the fact that 
the military authorities are now seeking to prevent and 
punish such offences against the laws of civilization, but 
he attributed these crimes in part to the order, “no 
quarter will be given.” As to the cost of the war, Herr 
Bebel expressed his opinion that the German “ place in 
the sun ” (Count von Biilow’s phrase) is going to prove 
very expensive. 


THE attempted formation of a gigantic steel trust in 
the United States possesses a direct interest for us in the 
United Kingdom, as people imagine that it will help the 
export trade. By the absorption of the Carnegie Com- 
pany the only obstacle to a general agreement among 
the steel companies of America would be removed, and 
there would be nothing to prevent the companies, whether 
they unite or continue as at present with an amiable 
agreement between themselves, from charging the hap- 
less home consumer what they please for the goods which 
he must have. But the production of the United States 
is considerably in excess of domestic requirements, and 
obviously the surplus must be disposed of abroad—at a 
profit, if possible, but at a loss if a profit is not to be 
obtained. This is the American “law of surplus” as 
understood by Mr. Carnegie and accepted by the whole 
industry ; and it must be remembered that the foreign 
trade forms only a small fraction of the whole. Were 
it not for this method of doing business, American iron 
and steel goods would make little enough headway in 
Europe and the East, in spite of the excellence of 
processes and so forth. The “law” is very good for 
British and other purchasers, but very bad for the 
unfortunate consumers. No wonder that American 
trusts are unpopular in America, 
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Land Courts, and Mr. Meredith in particular, are 
undoing Mr. Gladstone’s legislation and, finally, that the 
very circumstance that the Land Acts have created a 
large class of occupiers who will one day be proprietors 
makes the case of the remaining occupiers all the more 
intolerable. The Liberal leader supported the amend- 
ment, and the Irish members certainly established their 
case against the Land Courts. Mr. Russell thinks that 
if once Ireland is contented and a nation of peasant pro- 
prietors the demand for Home Rule will die. We 
entirely disagree with him. We believe that it is not 
the demand for Home Rule, but the last flimsy pretext 
for opposing Home Rule that will be destroyed by the 
prosperity of Ireland. 


Ir is particularly deplorable that a paper with the 
reputation of the Slandard should have been guilty of 
an abominable attempt to convey to the minds of its 
readers the impression that the Daily News was sup- 
pressing important information in South Africa. The 
result of this behaviour has been the complete discom- 
fiture of the Standard itself. It is proved that in one of 
the instances quoted in the Sfandard that paper had 
been just as silent as the Daily News. In the other the 
only difference between the reports in the two papers 
was that the Slandard omitted some of the atrocities 
charged against the Boers which had been reported in 
full in the Daily News. The Daily News has proved first 
of all that it has published more than the Standard, 
secondly that it has published a contradiction which the 
Standard unlike the majority of the morning papers 
omitted to publish. So much for an episode that is 
entirely discreditable to the Standard. It is a little 
alarming to see from certain questions on Thursday that 
Mr. Brodrick apparently accepts the telegrams of 
Reuter’s Agency in all cases when they are not made 
the basis of inconvenient questions. If Mr. Brodrick 
has not yet learnt the danger of putting his trust in 
the accuracy of such information we advise him to 
follow carefully the exposures which have been made in 
this paper by our military correspondent. 


Mr. THOMASSON deserves the gratitude of Libeials 
all over the country for the plucky fight he is making in 
the Stretford division. He has declared himself in 
favour of promising the Boers that they will have self- 
government from the moment that they lay down their 
arms. He is conducting his campaign on true Liberal 
principles. Mr. Cripps has attempted to reply to the 
charge brought against the Government that it misled 
the country last autumn by asking whether Sir John 
Maclure misled the people of Stretford. It would be 
more to the point to know what Mr. Cripps contributed 
to illuminate the minds of the electors of Stroud on the 
questions of the duration of the war, the complexity of 
South African problems and the number of “ genera- 
tions” during which the Boers will have to wait for 
“free and equal rights.” Mr. Thomasson’s candidature 
should be assisted by a debate raised in the Manchester 
City Council last Wednesday on the Agricultural Rates 
Acts. Councillor Scott, in an admirable speech, showed 
that Manchester loses £35,000 a year by these iniquitous 
doles. The Tories bolted out of the Council Chamber 
in order to get a count-out as soon as they found that 
Councillor was determined to expose their friends in 
power. 


Sir Epwarp Grey has evidently not forgotten his 
earlier declarations against Crown Colony Govern- 
ment tor the Boer States. In the speech he made on 
Wednesday evening he protested against the view that 
the Boers should be left for any considerable period 
without self-government. Sir Edward Grey remarked 
on the very unfortunate mistakes that had been made 
in various civil appointments in the Transvaal which 
Mr. Markham described in the House of Commons last 
December. It looks as if these mistakes were not yet 


exhausted. Mr. Chamberlaim promised Mr. Pirie on 
Thursday that he would make inquiries about the appoint- 
ment reported to have been given to Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr. 
It is sufficiently disgraceful that this man, whose 
notorious misconduct must, or at any rate ought to, have 
been known to Sir Alfred Milner, should have enjoyed a 
single hour of the confidence either of the High Com- 
missioner or the Commander-in-Chief. We hope it 
may prove he has received no such appointment as has 
been spoken of. 


Tue Pall Mall Gazelle (a journal so remarkable for 
its ferocity that we wonder how its staff can be kept 
away from the front) has a Rhodesian correspondent at 
Johannesburg whose letters are worth reading. Writing 
on January 14th he observes :— 

“ From all sides we hear of raids on remount stations and 
cattle posts inadequately guarded ; and while we capture, no 
doubt, large numbers of horses and stock, little difficulty is 
placed in the way of the Boers in getting their own back again. 
We have instances of this under our very noses here in 
Johannesburg. Two days ago a small party of the enemy paid 
a visit to the horse depot on the farm Braamfontein close to 
the town, and swept off every animal in the place, to the tune 
of 512, the solitary officer and one man in charge of the station 
being, of course, powerless to effect any resistance.” 

The writer adds that “the same criminal carelessness 
exists at nearly every other cattle post.” This Rho- 
desian gentleman, whose only hope -apparently rests 
upon the deportation of the entire Boer nation, declares 
that “ every year of Crown colony administration would 
make our rule more unpopular with our own people.” 
When Lord Kitchener has beaten the Boers Mr. 
Rhodes’ friends will rise up against Sir Alfred Milner. 


A VERY pretty question of international finance is 
arising out of the non-payment of the Transvaal five 
per cent. loan. The first business of the British Govern- 
ment in connection with this annexed but unconquered 
territory is to pay the interest on its debts. Last year 
the territory was unannexed and the interest unpaid. 
Now the City correspondent of the Westminster Gazette 
declares with patriotic warmth that “some statement 
should be forthcoming which would set English investors 
at rest in the matter.” Did English investors, then, lend 
the money to the Boers which enabled them to defend 
their country against English soldiers? “At present,” 
says the City correspondent, pathetically, “they (the 
English investors) “have money locked up which is 
giving them no return at all.” He forgets the casualty 
returns, 


No more striking illustration of the danger of 
monopolies could be imagined than the new regulations 
proposed by the London Water Companies. These 
regulations require every house to have a separate 
“communication pipe,” storage cisterns, and outside 
“warning, pipe,” in addition to a variety of elaborate 
fittings, everything, of course, at the householders’ 
expense. The cost of these appliances has been esti- 
mated at £53 for a house worth £45 a year, and £125 
for a £250 house. What it would mean to refit the 
whole of London on this basis may be imagined ; 
the estimate for Hackney alone is y alin Fortu- 
nately, the “regulations” will not come into force 
unless and until they are approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the London County and Borough 
Councils are opposing them with the utmost unanimity 
and determination at the Board’s inquiry. Most probably 
the real object of the companies is not so much to prevent 
waste of water as to put themselves into a stronger finan- 
cial position when the expected Purchase Bill has passed 
into law, and the arbitrators have to fix the price. 
The demands of the companies, however, are not very 
likely to be granted. Their chief witness before the 
Westminster Inquiry certainly failed to justify his pro- 
posals. He did not see why the companies should con- 
tribute to the cost of new fittings which would benefit 
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them, nor could he agree with Mr. Freeman’s contention 
that the companies were moribund, and that the present 
was an unsuitable time to introduce regulations of 
which the future water authority would probably not 
approve. He wanted lead pipes, ‘because they were 
better,” forgetting, no doubt, that lead is a poison ; and 
insisted on putting in cisterns, to which, as he knew, 
the sanitary authorities object, and actually wanted those 
very authorities to keep them clean, Cisterns for drinking 
water should not be, and, as a matter of fact, seldom 
are, allowed in any English town. The only reason for 
introducing them apparently is to relieve the companies 
of the duty of providing a constant supply. Happily, 
however, nothing is likely to be settled before the L.C.C. 
election, and if a_ strong Progressive et oem | is 
returned London will probably hear little more of the 
water companies and their “regulations.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that this question involves millions. 


Tue General Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation will meet at Rugby next Wednesday. The 
Federation has fallen off sadly since the seventies, when 
it supported Mr. Gladstone so vigorously in his campaign 
against Imperialism, militarism, and financial extrava- 
gance. If the Federation had backed Mr. Morley in 
the autumn of 1899 there would have been less provo- 
cative diplomacy, and probably no war. If any limit is 
to be put to aggression and expansion, waste and 
demoralisation, it is surely time that the delegates should 
act. The first thing to be done is to elect to the executive 
a working majority of men who are convinced believers 
in a policy of peace, retrenchment and reform. To 
judge from names that have appeared, such men can be 
found. If this cannot be done, and if another series 
of milk-and-water resolutions are passed, the strength 
and meaning of the Liberal Party as an official organi- 
sation will gradually dwindle away. It is surely desirable 
to encourage Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir 
William Harcourt now that the Budget is at hand. If 
that Budget is unsatisfactory, and Mr. Chamberlain 
goes on breathing fire and slaughter, it will be necessary 
for Liberal members to delay supplies or, at any rate, 
to fight every word, line and clause of the financial Bills. 


Dr. BUCHANAN, in his report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board “on Recent Epidemic Arsenical Poisoning 
Attributed to Beer,” would have us believe that the 
epidemic is now practically over, and that poisoned 
beer is almost a thing of the past. This will be accepted 
cum grano arsenici in view of the following extract from 
Wednesday’s Standard :— 

“ Some startling evidence was given at a resumed inquest in 
Liverpool, yesterday, on the body of a woman who is said to 
have died from arsenical poisoning in beer. Dr. Campbell 
Brown, a prominent analytical chemist associated with Liver- 
pool University College, stated that he had analysed samples of 
sulphuric acid which had been supplied by Messrs. Nicholson 
and Sons, of Leeds, to Messrs. Bostock and Co., manufacturers 
of brewers’ sugar, and found that they contained, on the 
average, about 2 per cent. of white arsenic. The deliveries of 
sulphuric acid to Messrs. Bostock were at the rate of seven to 
eight tons a week, and, assuming that the whole of the acid 
was impregnated with arsenic similarly to the samples he had 
analysed, it meant that in thirty weeks there would be a total 
supply of over four tons of arsenic, or 2,191,000 grains per 
week. If divided into equal doses and administered at one 
time, it would be enough to kill a million people a week, or the 
whole inhabitants of Great Britain in a period of thirty weeks.” 

Though experts have been highly successful in tracing 
the cause of the disease back to the sulphuric acid 
supplied to manufacturers of brewers’ sugar, it is by 
no means certain that they have got at the whole 
cause yet, Cases are mentioned of persons attacked by 
the disease who denied drinking any beer, and arsenic 
has been found in beer to which no arsenical sugar has 
gained access. These are matters which the Commission, 
which has already begun its sittings, can investigate. 
But the latest development of the subject is outside 
their powers. Beer which is above suspicion as far as 





arsenic is concerned has been found to contain another 
highly dangerous poison—selenium—and the terms of 
reference to the Commission confine their inquiry to 
arsenic, Let us hope that some means will be found of 
st ica them to deal fully with the whole ques- 
ion, 


THE dangers of a protective tariff to commerce 
have been illustrated during the last week by a declara- 
tion on the part of Russia of tariff war against the 
United States. Mr, Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, 
thought fit, in what he supposed to be his administrative 
discretion under the tariff law, to impose a duty of about 
a cent per pound on Russian bounty-fed sugar, which 
will practically exclude Russian sugar for the benefit of 
home sugar manufacturers. M. de Witte has replied 
by raising the Russian duty on all the principal imports 
from the United States into Russia. The duties on 
hardware and machinery are raised about 30 per cent. 
The incident should assist the Free Trade movement, 
such as it is, in the States. Curiously enough, a panic 
has arisen in Germany on the very same subject. The 
Government is supposed to be preparing a tariff in the 
interests of the German country squires, and there is 
already talk of Russian retaliation. 


Ow the third reading of the Supplementary Estimates 
for China in the German Reichstag Herr Bebel, the 
leader of the Social Democrats, made a_ powerful 
attack upon the whole enterprise in a speech which was 
summed up by the Times correspondent last Saturday. 
The military importance of the enterprise, he said, 
had been absurdly exaggerated. Only six men of the 
German contingent had fallen in battle. During the 
200 years of its existence the Kingdom of Prussia had 
waged “no sadder or more shameful war.’’ The task 
of Count von Waldersee was an ordinary punitive 
expedition which any sergeant could have conducted. 
The “deeds of the Huns” of which German soldiers 
had been guilty showed “to what a degree brutality, 
barbarism and bestial baseness” still existed in Christian 
Germany. Herr Bebel then read, in support of his 
charges, a number of extracts from the letters of German 
soldiers serving in China. He welcomed the fact that 
the military authorities are now seeking to prevent and 
punish pra offences against the laws of civilization, but 
he attributed these crimes in part to the order, “no 

uarter will be given.” As to the cost of the war, Herr 

ebel expressed his opinion that the German “ place in 
the sun” (Count von Biilow’s phrase) is going to prove 
very expensive. 


THE attempted formation of a gigantic steel trust in 
the United States possesses a direct interest for us in the 
United Kingdom, as people imagine that it will help the 
export trade. By the absorption of the Carnegie Com- 
pany the only obstacle to a general agreement among 
the steel companies of America would be removed, and 
there would be nothing to prevent the companies, whether 
they unite or continue as at present with an amiable 
agreement between themselves, from charging the hap- 
less home consumer what they please for the goods which 
he must have. But the production of the United States 
is considerably in excess of domestic requirements, and 
obviously the surplus must be disposed of abroad—at a 
profit, if possible, but at a loss if a profit is not to be 
obtained. This is the American “law of surplus” as 
understood by Mr. Carnegie and accepted by the whole 
industry ; and it must be remembered that the foreign 
trade forms only a small fraction of the whole. Were 
it not for this method of doing business, American iron 
and steel goods would make little enough headway in 
Europe and the East, in spite of the excellence of 
processes and so forth. The “law” is very good for 
British and other purchasers, but very bad for the 
unfortunate consumers. No wonder that American 
trusts are unpopular in America. 
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THE REPLY TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, in his astonishing speech 
M of Monday, professed his intention of depriving 
the Boers of their “ last shred of independence.” Such 
a declaration strips his case of the last shred of any 
claim on the confidence of any Liberals whatever. It 
creates a new situation and demands a new policy. 
Nobody is more sensible than we are of the necessity 
for extreme hesitation in adopting an attitude of final 
resistance to the Government’s policy. 

The task of conducting an Opposition to an im- 
moral and disastrous war is necessarily one of great 
difficulty, exacting at every turn patience, vigilance, and 
supreme tact. The opponents of the war find them- 
selves in the position of long-sighted men, the destinies 
of whose country are lodged for the moment in the hands 
of politicians whose defects of vision make them 
impatient of criticism. It is, therefore, their first duty 
to do all they can to prevent the Government 
from committing itself to a policy that is of question- 
able prudence, and from which a dignilied with- 
drawal is difficult. Their advice is not always taken. 
When war broke out with France in 1793, Fox, 
whilst agreeing to vote supplies, implored Pitt to state 
what were the purposes of the war, to prevent the 
protraction of a struggle for the pursuit of objects 
other than those for the sake of which the war began. 
He foresaw what few of his contemporaries fore- 
saw—that whilst the pretexts of the war with France 
were individual to ourselves we should soon be drawn 
into “the abominable confederacy of kings.” The 
history of the revolutionary wars is an apt commentary 
on the wisdom of Fox’s advice. Pitt’s horizon embraced 
new fields of conquest with every session. Each year 
peace became more difficult as war became more 
ambitious. Little by littke we made our own not 
merely the quarrels but the flagitious designs 
of monarchs who started on an enterprise of 
spoliation with the watchwords of legality on their 
lips and the plunder of Poland in their purses, 
The men who were deaf to Fox made the France of 
Napoleon just as less than a generation earlier an obsti- 
nate King and a timid Minister neglected the warnings 
of Chatham and made America an independent and a 
hostile Power. If it succeeds by pressing for honourable 
terms an Opposition may save the country from the 
humiliations of retreat and from the shame of acting 
unjustly. If it fails, it has at least done its duty. 

When this war broke out we urged in this paper 
that, whilst we were ready to overlook for the time the 
provocations that led to war in the necessity of repel- 
ling invasion, it was the duty of the Government to 
declare its terms. Speaking for the Opposition, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice said, in February, 1900 :— 

“Let the Government say, first of all, that all British territory 
must be cleared of the invaders and the superiority of our arms 
asserted ; but it is not necessary to say that the superiority of 
our arms can only be asserted by a great invasion and the 
final conquest of the two Republics. Let us beware of doing 
anything by which it can be proclaimed that England is the 
deadly enemy of two small free States.” 

Opportunity after opportunity has arisen for making 
an honourable peace. Our military supremacy could 
have been assured ; the full letter of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
demands for the Outlander could have been exacted ; 
peace could have been established and honour secured. 
Other newspapers were content to flatter their readers 
with promises of rapid conquest. Their political insight 


may be gauged by their military anticipations. The 
penetrating optimism of one of these papers has been 
analysed by a correspondent of the Daily News, who 
reminds us that the Speclator on June 2nd of last year 
declared that the end of the war had come. The same 
paper, on July 7th, told us that it might be “some days 
before the final blow could be struck,” but “ we shall not 
be surprised if by next week armed resistance is over in 
the Orange Colony and (with luck) if ex-President 
Steyn and De Wet are captives in our hands.” 
Flattered by such expectations, and deceived by its 
Government, the people of this country no longer saw 
the rigid line that separates a war for the satisfaction of 
its specific grievances froma war of conquest. Supplies 
have been voted by men who trusted the Government’s 
professions of free and equal rights, Their confidence 
has been betrayed. The only consolation for the 
minority of Englishmen is that they have no responsi- 
bility for disasters that are as imminent as to-morrow’s 
sunrise. 

The temper in which an Opposition is conducted 
is scarcely less important than its choice of methods. 
During this war we have had from responsible oppo- 
nents none of those impetuous and extreme manifesta- 
tions of disagreement into which politicians have been 
provoked in similar crises. No Liberal that we know 
of has imitated the example of Lord Chatham, who 
withdrew his son from the army that he might not 
serve against the Americans, and who publicly identified 
the cause of men in arms against us with the cause of 
our own freedom. Responsible critics during this war 
have abstained from expressions that might irritate public 
sentiment during the progress of the struggle. There is in 
particular one field of discussion in which cpponents of 
a war have a special duty to tread circumspectly. 
The conduct of the war may provoke criticism from 
different quarters and on different grounds. There are 
men who honestly believe all war wrong, the profession 
of arms discreditable, and the severities incidental to a 
campaign so much culpable homicide. It is a view that 
is entitled to respect, but when a country is engaged in 
war, the reflections passed upon the conduct of a parti- 
cular campaign by men who think no war lawful and 
who judge that campaign by no criterion of military 
tradition, are obviously out of court. Speaking for our- 
selves, and we believe for the majority of the opponents 
of this war, we have criticised the conduct of the war 
from quite a different standpoint. Lord Roberts’ pro- 
clamations have been censured in this paper from the 
point of view of men who regard the profession of arms 
as honourable, who regard war as right or wrong accord- 
ing to its objects, who cherish the great military 
memories of their country, and who resent irregularities 
and excesses not because they despise, but because they 
honour, the traditions of their arms. No greater insult 
can be offered to our soldiers than to deprecate any 
criticism of procedure on the ground that “all this 
is war.” What we have criticised has not been the 
stern and rigorous application of recognised military 
methods, but such actions as tended to lower a 
standard of the humanities and the chivalries of war, 
which we ought to have been more scrupulous than any 
other nation to maintain for the very reason that our 
own women and children are less likely than those of 
other peoples to suffer the hardships of invasion. 

Such have been the temper and the methods by 
which a good many Liberals have sought to minimise 
the disastrous consequences of Mr, Chamberlain’s policy. 
But there comes a time when the duty of the Opposition 
does not merely consist in pressing upon Ministers the 
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duty of offering terms, of conducting the war with a 
strict regard to military custom, and of keeping in sight 
the political problem that will remain after the war is 
over, There comesa moment when it has to work upon 
the Government by extremer methods, Such a moment 
is arrived with the new situation created by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech. Mr. Chamberlain, like Lord 
Salisbury, has thrown aside the formula of free and 
equal rights and all the rest of his starched synonyms 
for oppression and mastery. “No shred of independ- 
ence” is no longer a mere indiscretion of a Minister 
given to talking in his sleep. It is the authorised and 
deliberate policy of the Colonial Secretary. Last 
December Mr. Chamberlain assumed the plausible 
manner of conciliation and moderate counsels. Two 
months later he cannot even redeem the pledges he 
made to issue a reassuring proclamation to the Boers 
under arms, and he makes no pretence that he aims at 
anything short of absolute dominion. We believe the 
new policy will fail, and we believe it is the duty of 
Liberals to withhold all support from it. 

The policy will fail because it is a challenge that 
turns ploughboys into soldiers and simple men into 
indomitable heroes. Europeans have not yet learnt the 
new gospel that the exchange of freedom for slavery is 
to advance to a higher civilisation; and if anything 
could accentuate the instinctive European hatred of 
foreign rule it is life in the midst of a people of non- 
European origin. In thissense the Boers are analogous 
to the American colonists. In 1877 Sir Theophilus 
Shenstone’s proclamation announced that “ the Queen’s 
new subjects were to enjoy reasonable legislative privi- 
leges.” The Boers who met at Wonderfontein in 
December, 1879, gave a prominent place in their mani- 
festo to the demand that the Volksraad should be con- 
vened as soon as possible. To-day the Boers are to 
wait, perhaps “for generations,” for the reasonable 
legislative privileges that were then withheld for two 
years, and the postponement of which was one of the 
principal causes of the rising of 1880. Some Imperialist 
papers tell us that it is a question, not of measures, but 
of men. And the man whose tact and consideration are 
to scatter the Boer prejudices against foreign rule is the 
very official whom the Dutch associate with all their 
grievances! Turn to Cape Colony to see Sir Alfred 
Milner’s handiwork. One of the chief officials chosen 
for administering martial law in Aliwal North was Mr. 
Crewe, the defeated candidate, and his first act was to 
clap his successful opponent’s election committee into 
prison without a single warrant. Suppose the Ulster men 
had carried out their threat of rebelling on the triumph 
of Home Rule. Suppose martial law proclaimed in that 
province. Suppose then that the defeated Nationalist 
candidate for North Armagh had been sent to that 
constituency to administer martial law, and that he had 
arrested summarily Colonel Saunderson’s election com- 
mittee, although Colonel Saunderson himself, to make 
the parallel complete, had done all in his power to 
prevent the rising. Would the men under whose rule 
all this had been done have been the most likely men to 
impress disaffected Ulster with the rigid impartiality of 
British methods of justice ? To talk of pacifying South 
Africa by means of Sir Alfred Milner is about as sensible 
as to imagine that the American colonies would have 
been conciliated by the appointment of Governor 
Hutchinson. Mr. Chamberlain used on Monday the 
language of the men who withstood the demands of the 
American colonies and who lost those colonies. He 
used the language of the men who withstood the 
demands of the French Canadians, and, as everybody 


knows to-day, Canada is still British because Mr. 
Chamberlain’s political ancestors gave way in time, 
satisfied those grievances, and actually compensated the 
rebels for the losses sustained in the rebellion. “ Few 
are the champions of departed tyranny.” Yet it is easy 
to see where Mr. Chamberlain would have stood in 1774 
and 1838. 

A Liberal can be no party to the further prose- 
cution of a war which is now avowedly a war of 
conquest against a white people. He will agree to 
spend our last man and our last shilling to defend the 
honour of our country and to maintain our dignity, even 
if he believes that it was due to our own Minister that 
our rights were ever invaded. But the black flag is 
not our country’s flag, the brute extinction of a white 
people is an object repugnant to every great tradition of 
our history, and we believe it to be the duty of Liberals 
to protest against a policy which would make our 
nation a nation of outlaws by imitating the example of 
patriotic statesmen in other days and proceeding to the 
extreme step of delaying supplies in the House of 
Commons, 





GIBRALTAR. 


R. BOWLES has issued a pamphlet upon a sub- 

ject that has been common talk for some little 

time abroad, and that may now occupy the attention of 

our public opinion at home. It deals with a Continental 

fortress, but as that fortress is Gibraltar, Englishmen 
will do well to consider the matter under discussion. 

The pamphlet begins by the statement of the 
elementary truth that a dry dock is essential to a modern 
naval base ; it proceeds to state the first scheme of the 
Rosebery Government for new docks at Gibraltar, and 
the enormous additions which the Salisbury Govern- 
ment made to that scheme in 1896-97. It continues by 
pointing out the fact that any docks built to the west of 
the Rock come on at a range of from seven to ten thousand 
yards from the crescent of hills in Spanish territory 
north of the Isthmus and neutral lines; and it urges 
that the docks should be constructed upon the west side, 
unless, indeed, a floating dock would not be better than 
a built one. The pamphlet is accompanied by a clear 
map and two photographs and its conclusions are put 
forth at the end in a remarkably clear summary. 

The main part of Mr. Bowles’ contention is proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt. If the crescent of hills to 
the north and east of Algeciras was occupied by well- 
served, mobile siege guns, such as those we have had 
to meet in South Africa, the new docks could be tho- 
roughly searched by their fire. And this being the case 
(no one will dispute it) it remains to examine, first, the 
state of mind which led to the construction of the docks 
on the sheltered side of the rock, and, secondly, the 
arguments in favour of their retention in this site. 

The state of mind which led to the construction of 
these works was that of ignorance and presumption. 
The docks were not planned after a careful but erroneous 
consideration of all the factors of the problem involved, 
their building was not due to a miscalculation of those 
factors; such a plan can only have proceeded from a 
lack of the most ordinary intelligence upon what is 
passing abroad, and from the contempt for foreign 
progress. 

What arguments are there against stopping the 
works on the west side of the Rock ? 

"4. No works of importance are begun, on th¢ 
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Spanish side, and there would be a protest against their 
inception. The proved ignorance of our authorities is 
the answer to the first part of this objection, the Treaty 
of Paris is the answer to the second. 

2. Catalan Bay has already lost from the sea and is 
exposed to heavy weather too frequently to make such 
works possible. But what example is there of a point 
of high strategic importance where it has been thus 
impossible to make a harbour? What number of days 
in the year is Cherbourg free from heavy northerly 
gales—and Cherbourg’s protection is wholly artificial, 
so is that of the new harbour at Dover. 

3. The sea-bottom is unsafe and its subsoil unsuited 
to such works. It may be so, but we shall not know 
until borings have been made. At present nobody 
knows the value of this plea. 

4. The eastern side of the Rock is itself commanded, 
and that by a possible Spanish position at but 4,000 
yards range. But that position is right on the sea, is 
commanded by the guns of the Rock and is very low. 
There is also but a very narrow strip of shore from 
which the fire could be directed. 

5. Spain is weak and is not likely to use a sufficiency 
of good material against us. A very bad argument in 
any case. The Spaniards under efficient government 
make and have made as good soldiers as any in Europe. 
But what about Spain’s allies ? 

6. The Government knows better than its critics, 
it has all manner of special information. Seeing that 
the case against them is so exceedingly strong, let them 
give some hint of their reasons. 

After all it will probably turn out that the docks are 
building on the west of the Rock because that was the 
old roadstead and because it is more comfortable to jog 
along than to keep watch of changes. 





DEFICITS, DOLES AND DUTIES. 


“The problem of providing for the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary expenditure of the next twelve months will be one of 
the most diificult which any Finance Minister has been called 
upon to solve since the time of Pitt. Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
has again to face the task of raising sufficient revenue for the 
current services of the empire, as well as for meeting the 
expenses of a great war, without laying undue burdens either 
upon our posterity or ourselves.""—Standard, February 18, 1901. 

CERTAIN sombre accuracy often distinguishes 

the leading organ of the Conservatives. It it 
were possible to solve such a problem by taxing every- 
thing that was taxable and also laying an almost 
intolerable burden upon posterity, the problem stated by 
the Standard may be said to have been solved by Pitt. 
Unfortunately a vast expenditure upon destroying our 
own property is certain to lay an undue burden both 
upon ourselves and posterity. The expenses of the 
Crimean War were generously halved with posterity. 
The costs of the South African War have so far been 
allocated ona different principle. We have paid one-sixth: 
posterity will pay five-sixths. All the chivalry of the New 
Imperialism exhausts itself in patriotic Joans. Whether 
it is the patriotism or the loan that sends Consols down 
is a point that may be decided by the foreign sub- 
scribers. Mr. Rhodes says that “ pocket-patriotism makes 
him cynical.” It is out-of-pocket patriotism that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to reckon with. 
The sky is certainly black enough for a very heavy fall 
of taxes on Budget day. That little paragraph in the 
King’s Speech about the “ inevitable increase of expen- 
diture ” did not appear for nothing. Then there was an 
official announcement last Monday that, Lord Kitchener 


having expressed a desire for financial assistance “in 
view of the heavy expenditure proceeding in South 
Africa,” the Secretary of State for War has appointed 
Mr. Fleetwood Wilson, C.B., to proceed to South Africa 
to act temporarily as financial adviser to Lord Kitchener. 
As Mr. Fleetwood Wilson only sails to-day it is evident 
that Sir Alfred Milner’s visit to his two new provinces is 
not expected by the most sanguine Government of modern 
times to take place for many weeks at earliest. Sir 
David Barbour cannot investigate the Rand because the 
Rand is not safe; and he is not likely to find many 
financiers in places which the Boers may visit any day 
of the week. I conclude from these signsand signals of 
distress that we may expect a comparatively honest 
Budget with some attempt to give a real estimate of the 
expenditure and a further attempt to raise revenue by 
extra taxation in some sort of proportion to the extra- 
ordinary cost of the war. That cost can no longer be 
covered up by false estimates. The deficit of 1900-1 is 
likely to be double all previous records. Such a deficit 
is a dishonour to the country, a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment, and an indelible blot on the reputation of the 
Minister primarily responsible. Again I conclude that 
we may expect a comparatively honest Budget. You 
cannot sink below the bottom. Any change or move- 
ment of Exchequer policy must be for the better. 

I showed last week that threatened interests can 
point to the Agricultural Rates Acts and the licence 
duties, and can demand the repeal of the first and the 
revision of the second as indispensable preliminaries to 
any serious addition either to the Income-tax or to the 
tariff. It seems that ata recent meeting of the Bridling- 
ton Agricultural Club its President declared that several 
members of the Government disapproved of the Rates 
Act, and that if it was to be renewed agriculturists must 
bring strong pressure to bear. The speaker is said to 
have been inspired by Mr. Grant Lawson. Anyhow the 
moral for dwellers in towns is obvious. If all that 
the Government requires is pressure, pressure can 
surely be applied as well by Municipal Councils and 
Chambers of Commerce as by agricultural clubs and 
squires. There is all the more reason for applying 
pressure now that Mr. Balfour has declared that the 
Government “intend to renew” these Acts. It is 
absurd for Ministers and their supporters to pretend 
that the loss under these doles is trifling. 1 calcu- 
lated some time ago in these columns that the loss 
to London was not less than £375,000. The statis- 
tical officer of the London County Council elaborates 
and supplements my figures. He thinks that London 
taxpayers probably pay more than £450,000 a year 
to the “relief of agriculture.” On this basis, which 
lam quite willing to accept, Manchester and Salford 
pay annually about £50,000, Birmingham pays about 
£28,000, Liverpool £50,000, Hull £12,000, Leeds 
and Bristol nearly £20,000. Generally speaking, an 
urban taxpayer suffers as much in his pocket from the 
Agricultural Rates Act as from an additional twopence 
in the pound on tea or an additional penny on the 
Income Tax. The Tory Press of London knows all this 
and carefully avoids alluding to the subject. 

With regard to the case for a revision of the licence 
duties there is one argument which will appeal to the 
mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—the enormous 
quantity of dutiable goods which are being imported 
and taken out of bond. Sir Michael has admitted, in 
answer to a question, that this is being done on a large 
scale. The Government cannot want to put money into 
the pockets of speculators in tobacco and alcoholic 
liquors, nor will a member for Bristol be inclined to make 
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say, an increased tobacco duty—retrospective. No; the 
first thing to do is to operate upon the scale of licence 
duties now in forceand to extend the revised scale to clubs. 
All retailers or sellers of tobacco pay a five-shilling 
licence. This is just as unfair as a poll-tax. It involves 
quite a serious sacrifice to a small shopkeeper in a 
country village. It is absolutely nothing to Salmon and 
Gluckstein or any great city tobacconist. Obviously the 
licence should be based on the rateable value of the 
shop. Let the five-shilling licence duty remain for 
small tobacco shops with a small turnover, but let 
the duty increase in proportion to the rateable value. 
This would be a considerable source of revenue. The 
same principle of strict justice as between large and 
small retailers should be followed out in revising the 
beer, wine and spirit licences, a revision which would 
very greatly enhance the national income at a time when 
money is more urgently required than in any year since 
the battle of Waterloo. The scale, it should be remem- 
bered, has stood practically unaltered since the year 
1825, at which time justice limped painfully in pursuit 
of the rich and ran with prodigious swiftness after the 
poor. As Peacock once wrote about intemperance :— 
“ The rich man has a cellar, 
And a ready butler by him ; 
The poor must steer 
For his pint of beer 
Where the saint can’t choose but spy him.” 

Is the coming Budget to be based on the principle that 
rich and poor are saint and sinner? The suggestions 
made above assume that it will not. 


F. W. H. 





MR. LEE HANKEY’S EXHIBITION. 


O specialise in art is, generally speaking, to con- 
T demn one’s self as an artist. A man may not, 
on discovering that he can paint a horse or a cow ora 
birch tree better than the majority, so far as merely 
isolated fidelity to nature is concerned, call any one of 
these painted objects his individuality. There exists, 
however, one sort of specialisation which is permissible ; 
for want of a better title we may call it that of a mood. 
By a mood we do not mean the affectation of a mood, a 
substitute which, often confused with the real thing, is 
nevertheless highly popular, for in art as in other things 
the wind is tempered to the born sham. We mean 
the genuine phase of a painter’s own temperament. 
Frans Hals, the happiest of devil-may-care men, was 
never happier in his art than when he put his jollity 
into the faces of his jesters and roysterers. But though 
these are all laughing they do not laugh alike, and who 
will find fault with what there is of their author in all 
of them? Joseph Israels paints the lives of peasantry, 
but who, again, will reproach him for the specialisa- 
tion implied by his cognomen of the Sad Painter? 
And to the long list of dead and living artists who 
specialise in moods—not wilfully, because it pays them, 
nor because it is easier, but simply and truly because 
they cannot help themselves—we may be allowed to 
add the name of Mr. Lee Hankey, whose collected work 
at the Fine Art Society’s galleries serves to strengthen 
an impression made by his isolated efforts elsewhere. 
If ever a prevailing mood, subtle and yet obvious, 
permeated one man’s series of pictures, it does the series 
entitled “In Times of Peace”; again and again it 
repeats itself, not only in those figure subjects with 
which exhibitions have made us familiar, but in unembel- 
lished landscapes, just as a musical composition is for 
ever harped on by its own refrain. At the risk of 





appearing to confuse cause and effect, terms which 
after all are often interchangeable, one might almost say 
that it dictates the painter’s selection of subjects, for 
certainly the sad sombreness of his scenes of lowly 
human life reflect themselves in his inanimate moor and 
fen. The mood in its suggestion is sombreness itself. 
Its charm is the poetic glamour that enshrouds it, that 
enables one to rise above the technicalities of that 
language in which an artist clothes his thoughts and live 
for a while in the world that artist has created. 

The less sensational the subject, the greater is the 
art that makes this possible. Mr. Lee Hankey’s world 
of humble fisherfolk, white cottages and grey skies is 
anything but sensational, and, if real greatness was com- 
parative, we should not hesitate to apply the term to his 
interpretation of it. However, in the case of a man 
who is still young, it is generally more truthful and 
always more complimentary to prophesy that his time is 
to come and to say that in the meanwhile he is interest- 
ing. Mr. Lee Hankey is undeniably interesting both in 
his methods and results. First of all, if one compares 
the two mediums that he uses, one must see that he is 
essentially a water-colour painter, and as such he must 
be judged. This winter we have all had the opportunity 
of seeing and judging an unusual amount of water- 
colour art, brought to London from near and far and 
shown to excellent advantage in well-lighted galleries, 
and if Mr. Lee Hankey’s water-colour had no distinc- 
tive qualities, if it were really possible to include his 
work in any ancient or modern category with a view to 
detracting from its originality, the present opportunity 
would be an excellent one. Frankly and gratefully, how- 
ever, we must acknowledge that he survives the ordeal ; 
gratefully, because the favourite system of comparative 
criticism cannot well be applied to him. Nobody, for 
instance, can conscientiously pick good qualities out of 
his work like seeds out of a piece of cake, and proclaim 
that his draughtsmanship is as superb as Meissonier’s 
or his colour worthy of Titian, because in a few places 
his colour is forced and his drawing dangerously vague. 
However, for the present, we can leave these vagaries 
alone. Now of water-colourists there are two classes, con- 
sisting respectively of those who are anxious to leave no 
doubt that their work is water-colour and those who wish 
to keep the fact of their material inthe background. So 
far as the efforts of the latter are mainly concentrated on 
getting away from the paper, Mr. Lee Hankey belongs 
to their ranks, and he appears to do his getting away 
by a simple method of wash upon wash and the use of 
body colour only on wet surfaces, But such is the 
sympathy between his eye and hand that he achieves 
softness where many would get soddenness, quality 
where a baneful woolliness often results, and harmony 
where there might be discord. A daring harmoniser 
of assortive reds and blues, he bends them to the 
purpose of his mood. The quality of that mood has 
only been suggested. It cannot be defined any more 
than one can define a soul. We cannot call him a sad 
painter because the poverty he paints is so rich in 
peacefulness, nor a realist because his poetry idealises 
what he realises, nor a poet becauses he paints plain 
prose. We can only say that he is an artist with a 
special sympathy, but that after all is a good deal to be 
thankful for. 

It is difficult to select any drawings out of this 
collection for special notice, but the “Fish Market, 
Etaples,” and “ A Fishing Village,” both of which are 
admirably strong and luminous and adroitly grouped, 
may be taken as representative work. Figure and land- 
scape rather injure each other in “ By a path that I do 
not know,” a large picture originally exhibited at the 
Institute. Two small landscapes on the same wall, “A 
Grey Sunset” and “ The Sun looked out with a smile 
’twixt the cloud and the moon,” show a particularly 
happy victory over the problem of light and tone, and 
are a far more convincing outcome of the painter’s 
mood, 


F. J. M. 
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DEAR MONEY AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
GOLD. 


NE of the principal factors in maintaining the 
( value of money ever since the outbreak of war 
in South Africa has been the cessation of production in 
the Transvaal. It was inevitable, in spite of the 
elaborate system of credit with which the commerce 
of this country is sustained, that the loss to the money 
market of new gold to the value of a couple of millions 
sterling every month should keep rates relatively 
high, the more especially as this withdrawal synchro- 
nised with activity in many of the country’s manu- 
facturing industries. It was also inevitable that the 
ultimate effect on business and speculation would 
be adverse, and evidence that this has been brought 
about is to be found not only in the paucity of transac- 
tions on the Stock Exchange, but in the slackening 
of business in virtually all branches of industry save 
only those which are concerned with the production of 
munitions of war. The methods pursued by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, too, in the raising of the 
money for the conduct of the war have been such as to 
aggravate rather than to relieve the tension on the 
market—in fact, they might have been specially designed 
towards that end. Issues such as the £11,000,000 of 
Exchequer Bonds of this past week eat seriously into 
floating supplies of cash, which would not have been 
the case had the amount been offered to the investor in 
the form of Consols or an addition to the khaki loan. 
The amount ot Exchequer Bonds already in existence 
is awkwardly, even dangerously large, and the result 
is to prolong for an indefinite period a monetary situa 
tion already too strained. It is a satisfaction, though 
that comes too late, to be assured that if any further 
borrowing is found necessary it will take the form of an 
addition to the funded debt. 

The quantity of gold reported for the mines of 
the Transvaal for 1900 is 261,004 ounces, which was 
produced during the first three months. This total 
compares with 4,256,798 ounces for 1899 and 4,555,009 
ounces for 1898. But for the war there is no doubt 
that the past year’s output would have been close upon, 
if not actually in excess of, 6,000,000 ounces, It 
requires no very extensive acquaintance with Lombard 
Street and its ways to appraise accurately the effect of 
this loss: and in the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that some of the big borrowers should have been 
frightened by the terms demanded, and should in 
their emergency have gone to America, where money 
was abundant and for the greater part of the year 
extremely cheap. It is unfortunate that the cessation of 
mining in the chief gold-producing country should have 
coincided with a reduced output for the Australasian 
colonies—not a serious diminution, certainly, but one 
that gives America occasion to claim first place once 
again. Western Australia, “the Cinderella of the 
Colonies,” had been going too fast, and time was lost in 
the erection of plants to treat the medium grade ores ; 
New South Wales suffered severely from the drought ; 
and Victoria and Queensland also had to admit decreased 
production. For the seven colonies the yield was a 
little under 4,000,000 standard ounces, compared with 
4,420,000 ounces in the previous year. To compensate 
for the temporary loss of the Transvaal supply and this 
decrease for Australasia little progress has been made 
among cther producers. America reports an increase 
of about 400,000 fine ounces, which gives it the lead 
over the Colonies by close upon 200,000 ounces ; but 
the other producers are relatively small, for the three 
contributors—South Africa, America, and Australasia— 
account in normal times for something like two- 
thirds of the world’s aggregate. Thanks to the 


Klondyke and in a lesser degree to British Columbia, 
the fourth place is now taken by the Dominion, 
displacing Russia, which is inclined to slip backwards in 
this particular, in consequence presumably of the slow- 


ness with which the alluvial deposits of Eastern Siberia 
are being developed, and the rapidity with which those 
of Western Siberia and the Urals are being thinned. 
India continues to progress year by year, thanks to 
the four leading mines, its yield for last year being 
495,300 Ounces, against 446,323 ounces in 1899, and 
389,779 ounces in 1897. Mexico has paid more attention 
to its auriferous resources since the fall in silver 
restricted the profits on that metal, and in the past 
decade it has made very substantial progress. But last 
year was unpropitious, and an appreciable decrease is 
reported. None of the small contributors whose figures 
are as yet available have anything striking to show, and, 
reducing the various estimates to “fine” ounces, we 
arrive at a grand aggregate for the world of 12,600,000 
ounces, as compared with 15,300,000 ounces. Consider- 
ing the serious loss in connection with the Transvaal, 
the decrease is rather less than might have been 
expected. 

The remarkable increase in the production of gold 
throughout the world in recent years is very imperfectly 
realised. It is attributable partly to strikingly rich new 
discoveries and partly to improvements in the pro- 
cesses of recovering the metal. South Africa, as a gold- 
producer, is less than twenty years old; and while 
America has seen California fall back, it has also to 
record the advance of Colorado, which now accounts 
for twice as much gold in a year as the other leading 
State. But by means of recent developments in amal- 
gamation, chlorination, and cyanidation, it becomes 
practicable to recover nearly the whole auriferous con- 
tents of a ton of material, whereas by the crude 
appliances of a generation or two back it was no unusual 
thing to lose 50 per cent., while it was almost 
unprofitable to touch anything that assayed less than 
a couple of ounces of gold to the ton. At the present 
day we have a mine on one of the islands off 
the coast of Alaska making a profit and paying 
regular and steady dividends out of quartz yielding 
gold worth only 8s. to the ton. In 1860, when Cali- 
fornia and Australia were producing on a large scale out 
of alluvials, the world’s output reached 6,500,000 fine 
ounces. By 1874, when the alluvials in the leading 
fields were becoming greatly attenuated and little 
progress was being made in the second stage of the 
industry (that of treating quartz on a commercial scale 
at a profit), the aggregate had fallen to 4,390,000 ounces. 
Since then, what with new discoveries and _ better 
methods, progress has been steady, and in the last 
decade it has been marvellously rapid. In 188g the 
production was 5,973,000 ounces ; by 1899, as we have 
seen, it had risen to 15,200,000 ounces, bringing the 
grand aggregate for the world for the forty years to 
about 270,000,000 fine ounces, a very large proportion of 
which has been coined and has gone to meet the 
demands of a growing population and growing trade 
and to increase the per capita wealth of all the 
principal countries. The distribution has not been 
equitable, perhaps ; but you could scarcely look for that 
in a world of money-grabbers. In silver, as things go, 
there is not the same stimulus to production as there is 
in gold. It is a discredited metal; the capacity of 
supply is in excess of the world’s requirements for both 
coinage and industrial purposes ; and with no united 
endeavour to keep up the price, the value has fallen away 
sadly. The closing of the Indian mints and the repeal 
of the Sherman Act by the United States inflicted a 
serious blow to silver. But the outturn has not suffered to 
the extent anticipated from these momentous decisions, 
and last year saw a total of 165,000,000 ounces, which is 
about the average of the previous seven years. Mexico 
and the United States run neck and neck for the first 
place, and between them they account for something 
like two-thirds of the whole. What is more, both are 
capable of greatly increasing their yield on the slightest 
provocation, and pretty much the same may be said of 
Australia, Bolivia, Germany, and all the other producers. 

R. D. 
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MUSIC, 
CONCERTS. 


PERIOD of national mourning, following on the 
A period of quiescence in musical enterprise which 
was induced by the war, necessarilyaffects the numerous 
world of performers in a direct and (for the moment) 
very discouraging manner. The two channels of profes- 
sional activity which are mainly affected are, of course, 
the private concert and what may be described as the 
“one man” recital. The private concert, as a mere 
form of social entertainment, goes the way of all social 
functions at the present time. Of the single-handed 
concert, it is true, we have had of late a fair sprinkling 
of examples, and notable amongst them were the two 
pianoforte recitals given respectively by Mr. Thuel 
Burnham and by Miss Evelyn Suart—the latter a pupil 
of Leschetitzki’s and an executant of undoubted promise. 
This particular form of concert, however, is hardly likely 
to loom so largely in the present season as in former years, 
nor is the prospect altogether to be regretted. Except in 
the case of artists of the first rank, the long programme 
devoted to the efforts of a single executant or vocalist is 
seldom attractive to the public, whilst with the concert- 
giver it takes the shape more often of an advertisement 
than of a remunerative venture. It continues to be 
undertaken mainly because it is regarded as an essential 
step in launching new artists upon public notice or in 
keeping those already afloat from drifting out of the 
public ken. But instead of the unending array of single- 
handed concerts, is it not possible, and (both from the 
public and the performer’s points of view) preferable, to 
make a greater use of the “combined” type of pro- 
gramme? It is impossible, of course, for performers 
who have still to ensure their position to expect the 
same sort of success that attends the combined recitals 
of (let us say) MM. Wolff and Schonberger and Madame 
Blanche Marchesi, or of such well-appreciated artists as 
Mr. Leonard Borwick and Mr. Plunket Greene, a further 
series of whose concerts was begun on Friday after- 
noon. But performers of less consistent popularity would 
probably attain their end as surely, and would please 
their public better, if instead of two or three separate 
and single-handed recitals they were to associate them- 
selves more frequently than is now the case in one 
combined programme. 

On the current course of the Queen’s Hall and 
‘“ Popular ” Concerts, the concerts of the Choral Society 
and the like, external events have had but little effect. 
At the Queen’s Hall the afternoon programmes given 
by Mr. Wood’s orchestra last Sunday and the Sumday 
before were intrinsically of more than usual interest, 
including as they did Glazounoff’s Fifth Symphony in 
B flat and Brahms’s rarely-heard Serenade in D. 
Glazounoff’s Fifth Symphony is certainly not comparable 
as a whole to his magnificent one in C minor (No. 6), 
the power and beauty of which are now beginning to 
be more generally appreciated at their true worth. In 
the first movement of the former the recurring echo of 
a very familiar motif from the “ Ring” isa trifle too pro- 
nounced, nor does its Scherzo—despite the delicacy of 
its workmanship—lay any very clear claim to distinction 
and originality. Yet in its Andante and Finale his 
Fifth symphony shows the Russian composer at his best, 
and, throughout, the “ finish ” of the work is extra- 
ordinarily fine. After a Japse of two or three years 
since the symphony was last heard here, Mr. Wood was 
well-advised in repeating it and his interpretation of it 
was as flawless as ever. 

The Concerts given by the National Sunday League 
at the Queen’s Hall are of course of a different calibre, 
but their programmes are marked by a quite exemplary 
amount of enterprise and resource. Last week they 
included a repetition of Miss Liza Lehmann’s delightful 
“Daisy Chain” Cycle; and on Sunday night an 


eminently creditable performance was given, under Mr. 
Allen Gill’s direction, of Mr. Elgar’s “King Olaf.” 
Originally produced at the Hanley Festival of 1896, 
this work of Mr. Elgar’s, which it was interesting to 
have an oppportunity of re-hearing, stands midway in 
the composer’s career alike in the date of its composi- 
tion and in intrinsic merit. Contrasted with his quite 
early efforts—his “ Froissart ” overture for example— 
and, on the other hand, with such later works of his as 
the “ Variations ” or the beautiful contribution which he 
produced for the Birmingham Festival programme last 
autumn, it marks very pointedly the unhalting character 
of Mr. Elgar’s advance in his art and encourages still 
higher expectation of his future work. 

The Monday series of the “ Popular ” Concerts began 
last Monday evening with a Beethoven programme. 
The playing of the C sharp minor (“ Posthumous ”’) 
Quartet, with which M. Ysaye and his associates opened 
the concert, was in some respects the least satisfactory 
performance which they have given us since their first 
appearance here. The difficulties of the work are 
undeniably great, but its performance was marked by an 
undue uncertainty of intonation and by too little pre- 
cision and subordination on the part of individual 
players. M. Ysaye made more than ample amends, 
however, later in the evening, by the splendid perform- 
ance of the Kreutzer Sonata, which he gave in conjunction 
with M. Busoni. M. Busoni’s share in the concert, indeed, 
was the most noteworthy feature of the evening, his solo 
performance—consisting in a beautiful interpretation of 
the final C Minor Sonata—being received with a well- 
deserved enthusiasm. The programmes of the Popular 
Concerts announced for this (Saturday) afternoon and 
for Monday evening are, both of them, of excep- 
tional interest. On Monday Borodine’s D Major 
Quartet, with its exquisite “ Notturno,” is to be given. 
To-day the Belgian players, joined by M. Théophile 
Ysaye as pianist, start their programme with César 
Franck’s great pianoforte Quintet. The neglect which 
for some reason this Quintet has suffered in this country 
is quite astonishing, and it is a work which Londoners 
have very rare opportunities of hearing. On M. 
Ysaye’s first appearance here as the leader of his own 
“quartet” I ventured to put in a plea in these pages 
for the performance of Franck’s beautiful examples 
of chamber music ; and it is sincerely to be hoped that, 
having given us the Quintet in one programme, M. Ysaye 
will, in afuture programme, include the same composer’s 
string Quartet—one of the last, and perhaps the finest, 
of the French master’s works. At last Saturday’s 
“ Popular” Concert a careful and admirably artistic per- 
formance was given of the second of Schumann’s 
Quartets (in F) ; and a word of special thanks is due to 
the vocalist of the afternoon, Madame Lillian Blauvelt, 
for the selection which she made for the occasion of 
songs by Paradies and Durante. Among the vocal 
items of to-day’s programme is one of Mr. Elgar’s 
Cycle of Sea-songs—a choice that is hardly so happy. 
Mr. Elgar’s Cycle is one of those works which, 
like Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s “Soul’s Expression,” are 
essentially dependent for their extraordinary charm 
upon the rich colour of their orchestral setting and 
upon their being heard in their entirety, and singers 
cannot be too strongly dissuaded from giving (at all 
events at a public concert) one of its numbers alone, and 
with only a pianoforte accompaniment. 

On Wednesday evening the Royal Choral Society 
gave a performance of Professor Horatio Parker’s Hora 
Novissima. Originally composed for the Church Choral 
Society of New York, the work when introduced at the 
Worcester Festival of 1899 served to bring to the 
American composer a public recognition in this country. 
With his still later work, the Wanderer’s Psalm, fresh in 
one’s memory from its production at last autumn’s 
Hereford Festival, it was interesting to revive one’s 
recollection of his earlier effort on the same lines ; and 
his Hora Novissima had a very fair meed of justice done 
to it by Wednesday evening’s performance at the Albert 
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Hall. Of his two works the earlier one seems to have 
been written by Mr. Parker far more con amore than his 
Wanderers Psalm. In the latter the composer showed 
an apparent lack of sympathy with his subject, evident 
more especially in the insufficient sense of fitness that 
marked his orchestral colouring of his text. In his 
Hora Novissima this defect is almost entirely absent, 
though the work shows the same general independence 
of “the traditional” in the treatment of a religious 
theme. Not that the Wanderers Psalm at many points 
does not induce a greater sense of technical ability and 
power; but the earlier work leaves the impression 
of a more perfect symmetry and a less embarrassed 
spontaneity. 


W. G. 


LIBERALISM AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


HOSE who protest against Jingoism are constantly 

sneered at as Little Englanders. It is assumed that 
those who attack the national ideal of the Jingoes have 
no ideal of their own. Now, what is the national ideal 
of the so-called Little Englander ? Those who come 
to the study of politics through history and political 
economy believe that the errors of the Jingoes, both 
Tory and Liberal, consist in overlooking the fact that 
national greatness no longer rests upon military power. 
In the military régime the survival of the fittest was 
synonymous with the survival of the strongest. In an 
industrial régime survival of the fittest is synonymous 
with the survival of the cleverest. Rome was 
supreme in the ancient world because she was 
the embodiment of military strength. Britain is 
supreme in the modern world because she is the 
embodiment of industrial strength. To-day, not the 
nation which is most destructive, but the nation which 
is most enterprising, which can most effectively supply 
the wants of the world, takes the first rank in the race 
for supremacy. Once the view is adopted that inter- 
national antagonisms, resulting in wars, are the logical 
outcome of commercial intercourse, farewell to the 
hopes of a purified civilisation resting upon fraternity. 
Adopt the view that the interests of nations are naturally 
antagonistic, and that the wealth of one nation is gained 
at the expense of others, and logically we are driven to 
the belief that the country which can terrorise the rest 
by displays of force and grab territory all over the world 
is the country which will hold the first place in the race 
for commercial supremacy. Such a theory of inter- 
national economics leads straight to Armageddon. On 
the other hand, the Free Trade theory, resting on the 
economic law expounded by Adam Smith, that com- 
merce is the means by which nations confer mutual 
benefits, contains within itself the germs of a new 
and higher civilisation—a civilisation which, by strik- 
ing at the roots of national antipathies, brings the 
world a stage nearer the goal of universal brotherhood. 
The whole fabric of commercial Jingoism tumbles to 
the ground once it is recognised that the prosperity 
of one nation is conducive to the prosperity of all. If 
once this economic truth was grasped there would be 
an end of all nervous dread, for instance, about the 
Russian advance in Asia. At present we endeavour to 
keep Russia out of China because we dread lest she 
might strangle British trade by her Protection policy ; 
hence our attempts to have spheres of influence in 
China. Now, while Protection is harmful wherever 
applied and Free Trade always beneficial, it still 
remains true that no system of Protection ever keeps 
trade and commerce from countries where certain 
articles are in strong demand. Suppose China belonged 
to Russia to-morrow, British trade and commerce would 


not materially suffer; in fact, would eventually profit. 
Russia would put a protective ring round China, but it 
would exist mainly on paper. The moment that the 
Russians began to develop China they would find that they 
could not make headway without British capitaland British 
manufactured products. Unable to supply them herself, 
Russia would have to fall back upon America, Germany 
and Britain ; and if we could beat our rivals in point of 
quality and cheapness, the orders would come to us ; 
the protective tariff would lessen, but would not prevent, 
the working of this economic tendency. The Russians 
have done their best to put a protective ring round their 
own country. They are as eager to dispense with 
British products in their own country as they ever can 
be in China. But the fact remains that Russia cannot 
have prosperity without giving an impetus to the pro- 
sperity of her neighbours, even those she may hate 
and despise. For instance, if she could, Russia would 
keep us out of her carrying trade ; but she cannot, as 
her own shipping facilities are weak. In spite of her 
protective proclivities, 85 per cent. of Russia’s shipping 
is done in foreign vessels, mostly British. Take 
another illustration of the futility of Protection in the 
face of a steady demand. The main object of the 
fiscal policy of the United States is to cripple the 
commercial power of Great Britain, and yet, as 
Mulhall puts it, “our trade with the United States far 
surpasses our dealings with any other country, and 
exceeds the aggregate of our trade with India, Australia, 
and Canada.” We have been at great pains to secure 
Free Trade with China, even at the cost of war, and we 
are threatening Russia with war if she interferes with 
Free Trade in that country; and yet after forty years’ 
dealings with the Chinese our trade sinks into insignifi- 
cance compared with what it is with America in the 
face of a wall of hostile tariffs. What is the moral? 
Surely this: Given a great demand, and in spite of 
protective tariffs the supply will be forthcoming. Given 
a weak demand as in China, and Free Trade will do 
little to encourage trade where it is not wanted. It 
follows from this that it does not matter which nation 
opens up China, so long as the opening up takes place. 
If Russia grabs China, she may delude herself with the 
idea that she can make the country a Russian province. 
Experience will cure her of that delusion. The moment 
Russia began to develop the vast resources of China, we 
should become important factors. In one of his essays 
Mr. Giffen traces the important impetus given to our 
export trade in coal and machinery and to our shipping 
trade by the rise and progress of foreign manufactures. 
Particular Governments, he says— 

“May fight against the trend in human affairs, which is 
strongly settling towards the most unrestricted trade between 
all countries, but looking to the progress of the last half- 
century, they will apparently fight in vain. The growing 
magnitude of the trade that is really free, the growing insignifi- 
cance of the tariffs, owing to the strength of natural causes 
fighting against them, and promoting the trade which they 
hindered, must not be lost sight of.” 

Well may we say with Cobden:— 

“Where, then, is the wisdom of our fighting European 
battles in defence of a commerce which knows so well of 
itself to elude all its assailants? And what have we to show as 
a per-contra for the four hundred millions of debt incurred in 
our last Continental wars ?” 

The whole subject has been put into a hutShell by 

Franklin as follows :— 

“ To me it seems that neither the obtaining or the retaining 
of any trade, however valuable, is an object for which men 
may justly spill each other's blood; that the true and sure means 
of extending and securing commerce is the goodness and 
cheapness of commodities, and that the profit of no trade can 
ever be equal to the expense of compelling it and of holding it 
by fleets and armies.” 

One of the curses of commercial Jingoism is that it 
prevents the mind of the country from realising the 
transcendent importance of pacific industry. The 
national mind is so much taken up with the pomp and 
circumstance of war that millions are spent on the 
Army and Navy, while the real questions which lie at 
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the ‘root of our existence as an industrial nation are 
neglected. While we are endeavouring to assert our 
military supremacy in South Africa and other parts 
of the .world our industrial supremacy is slipping 
from our grasp. From all quarters comes evidence 
of our gradual defeat in the race for commercial 
and industrial supremacy. At one time we find 
American and German firms cutting British firms 
out of home markets; at another time we hear of 
the inability of British commercial travellers to compete 
with their German rivals through linguistic inferiority. 
America‘in the iron and steel trades has already dealt 
us a blow which threatens to cause disaster in the great 
industrial centres of England and Scotland. So long as 
ihe delusion exists in Liberal as well as Tory circles 
that trade follows the flag, the people will not be roused 
to a sense of the perils which are ahead of Britain’s 
trade. Long ago when we were engaged in the 
interests of the balance of power in checking the 
progress of Russia, Cobden pointed out that our real 
rival was America. In this matter Cobden was sixty 
years ahead of his age. Men like Lord Rosebery are 
only now awakening to the plain economic facts of the 
situation—a situation which Cobden with his clear 
vision foresaw when statesmen around him were 
blinded with a bellicose patriotism. How strikingly 
prophetic in the light of the competition of Germany 
and America are the words of Cobden :— 

“The foreign customers who visit our markets are not 
brought hither through fear of the power or the influence of 
British diplomatists; they are not captured by our fleets and 
armies ; and as little are they attracted by feelings of love for 
us ; for that ‘there is no friendship in trade’ isa maxim equally 
applicable to nations and to individuals. It is solely from the 
promptings of self interest that the merchants of Europe, as 
of the rest of the world, send their ships to our ports to be 
freighted with the products of our labour. The selfsame 
impulse drew all nations, at different periods of history, to Tyre, 
to Venice, and to Amsterdam ; and if in the evolution of time 
and events a country should be found (which is probable) whose 
cottons and woollens shall be cheaper than those of England 
and the rest of the world, then to that spot, even should it by 
supposition be buried in the remotest nook of the globe, will 
all the traders of the earth flock ; and nohuman power, no ficets 
or armies, will prevent Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds from 
sharing the fate of their once proud predecessors in Holland, 
Italy and Pheenicia.” 


HECTOR MACPHERSON. 





FROM ABROAD, 


THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 


HEN I wrote last Julp about the formation of 

the Saracco Ministry, reporting in THE 
SPEAKER that it was called the “Summer Cabinet,” 
i.e., that it would scarcely last through the autumn, the 
awful tragedy of Monza had not yet taken place; and 
even had it been possible to foresee it, no one would 
have expected that the murder of King Humbert would 


_indirectly strengthen the Government. In reality this 


was the case, as Signor Saracco, although surrounded 
by colleagues most of whom were Conservatives, kept 
himself faithful to his ancient Liberal principles and 
resisted the temptation, to which many others in a like 
situation would have given way, to take the pretext of 
the regicide for inaugurating a reactionary régime. This 
is one of the greatest merits of Signor Saracco, a veteran 
of the Italian Parliament, who abandons power at 
eighty-three years of age, having retained the Premier- 
ship for only half a year, but in an exceptional though 
transitory period, during which he never departed from 
constitutional ground and respect for the liberties 
granted on the birth of the United Italian Kingdom. 

He also deserved praise for having been able to 
restore the House to its normal workings; while his 


predecessor, General Pelloux, with his clumsy attempts 
on the rights of both people and Parliament, only 
succeeded in bringing anarchy into the Chamber and in 
preparing throughout the country a reaction which 
showed itself during the last General Elections in the 
triumph of the Socialists, who almost doubled their 
forces. Every one knew that the raison d’étre of the 
late Cabinet was only to remedy the mistakes and evils 
of the former administration, after which it would cede 
the place to men having a more organic and wider 
programme. The danger of the situation inherited 
from General Pelloux once surpassed, it would have 
been almost impossible for Signor Saracco to resist the 
plans~of his colleagues, who were in their majority 
Conservatives. In fact, the last drop which led to the 
fall of the Cabinet was the presentation by the Minister 
of Justice of a so-called Bill against the Anarchists, 
which, if passed, would have been an enormity, as from 
the twentieth century it would have carried us back to 
the system of police and justice of the eighteenth, with 
the serious aggravation that it would have been easy for 
any Government to apply that law, not only to the 
Anarchists, but also to political enemies. Signor Saracco 
himself was sure of being overthrown. However, while 
his different predecessors of the last ten years followed 
an entirely anti-Parliamentary course—that of resigning 
before the Chamber could with a vote indicate a suc- 
cessor—Signor Saracco would not leave before Parlia- 
ment had clearly expressed its wish about a new Govern- 
ment, both with regard to persons and programme. 

The present moment may be compared to that of 
March, 1876, when another vote of the Chamber con- 
demned for ever the Right as ruling party, which up to 
then had been the only element in power and had for 
sixteen years governed as though it were an oligarchy 
instead of the government of a constitutional kingdom. 
The situation was then more dangerous than now, as 
the country was in a state of ferment, and in Milan 
there had just been a Republican manifestation. Con- 
sequently Victor Emanuel II. seemed to many to be 
running a great risk, whereas he was really doing the 
wise thing, when he followed the advice of the majority 
of the Chamber and passed the reins of power, for the 
first time, to the Left, which formed a Cabinet of its best 
men, among them Signor Zanardelli, the present Premier. 
This pacific Parliamentary revolution saved the country 
from what threatened to be an uprising in the streets. 
The several Liberal Cabinets which followed succeeded, 
through the abolition of the most fiscal taxes, among 
which that on the grinding of grain, which meant 
80,000,000f. yearly directly out of the pockets of the poor, 
and the augmentation of the rights of the people, chiefly 
by electoral reforms, in giving to the Peninsula several 
years of prosperity and internal peace, the effects of 
which showed themselves in the rapid development of 
industries, manufactures and commerce. 

Victor Emanuel III. found himself in the same 
situation as his grandfather. After the vote which over- 
threw the Saracco Cabinet he had to choose between 
continuing with the old worn-out methods, which the 
country had on several occasions solemnly condemned, 
or provoke another Parliamentary revolution by passing 
the supreme power into the hands of the Liberal groups 
led by Signori Zanardelli and Giolitti, at a moment when 
they were co-operating with the Extreme Left, which is 
composed of Radicals, Republicans and Socialists. In 
the eyes of many, to call to power either of these two 
men meant to capitulate to the “subversive” parties, 
represented by the Extreme Left, which, having been 
allowed, through the misgovernment of late years, to 
grow so enormously as to number about 100 deputies— 
that is to say one-fifth of the entire Chamber—exercises 
in reality a prepondering influence over the Liberal 
groups. 

The young Sovereign, however, was not daunted 
by such ideas, and as article 65 of the Consitution 
establishes that the King “nominates and revokes his 
Ministers,” although being according to law “ irrespon- 
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sible,” he}decided/ that the new Premier should be 
Signor Zanardelli, against whom until now there had 
been a constant coalition, with the object of preventing 
his rise to power, under the pretext that it would mean 
the abandoning of the Government to the extreme 
parties. These apprehensions had no effect on Victor 
Emanuel IIL, who gave Signor Zanardelli full power to 
associate in the Government whatever groups he 
considered best, saying that he was glad to be able to 
prove to his country his Liberal and Democratic senti- 
ments, and his firm desire to rule “ with the people and 
for the people :”— 

“If there are Radical or Socialists,” he added, “in the 
Cabinet, it will be the best demonstration that the Monarchy 
can assimilate no matter what party, even the most extreme, 
when they have as programme and definite object the prosperity 
and welfare of the country.” 

Signor Zanardelli did all in his power to form a Cabinet 
composed exclusively of Liberals and _ Radicals, 
but a concrete agreement with the latter could not be 
arrived at with regard to the best mode of reducing 
military expenses, which represent the heaviest burden 
in the Italian Budget ; so he was forced to leave them 
out and to replace them with three deputies—Signori 
Prinetti, Giusso and Di Broglio, who, although they 
originally belonged to the Conservatives, have fought 
with the Liberals for financial and tax reforms. 

With a man like Signor Zanardelli at the head of 
the Cabinet, and with Signor Giolitti at the Home 
Ministry, the policy of the new Government cannot be 
doubtful, it will be one of staunch democracy having as 
object the entire emancipation of the Proletariate, as 
they have the rooted persuasion that the right function- 
ment of society is only based on a perfect equality of 
all the social classes. To reach such an intent it is 
necessary in Italy to undertake courageously the most 
radical reforms, especially in the taxation system, 
diminishing the superfluous expenses of the State, and 
coming to a better division of those which are indis- 
pensable, making the rich really pay in proportion to 
their means. In this way the new Cabinet hopes that 
they will slowly, but surely, develop the economic, 
intellectual and moral condition of the Italian people. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 


Rome, February 18th, 1gor, 





THE THEATRE, 
“PEG WOFFINGTON ”"—* PERIL.” 


HE revival of such plays as Peril and Masks and 
Faces—for Peg Woffington is nothing more than a 
rehash of the old stage version of Charles Reade’s 
novel—serves but to give another excuse for one of the 
most popular fallacies of art criticism. Both these 
plays, it is agreed, wear rather badly; they are, 
like the crinoline, a little out of date. Presumably, 
if they were a little older, they would be a little 
more out of date still. For it is the essence of 
the fallacy that there is something in art which 
corresponds to the ever onward march of knowledge in 
science. That just as the modern astronomer has no 
further use for the works of Galileo as a text-book, 
although he would be far from denying the past value 
of the earlier master’s work, so Mr. W. S. Gilbert can 
teach Campion something in the art of writing songs, 
and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones represents an advance on 
the comedy of Congreve and Sheridan. The delusion 
has been often enough exposed. It has been shown 
often enough that apart from the gradual perfection of 
merely mechanical resources, the discovery of perspec- 
tive in drawing, the elaboration of scenery in the 


theatre, progress is not a word that can be applied to 
the arts. It is only worthy of reference in this instance 
because in spite of the obvious fallacy of the implied 
theory these two plays are very clearly out of date 
in 1901. And it is not because the mechanism 
of the dramatist’s craft has made any general 
advance since the date of their composition. We 
are forced to one of two conclusions. Either the 
works of the theatre reflect so slavishly the shal- 
lowest thoughts of an hour that their life is worth at 
best a few months’ purchase, and The Gay Lord Quex 
and The Tyranny of Tears will fade with the fashion- 
plates and be as out of date and false in convention in 1920 
as Peg Woffington appears to be to-day (this theory must 
allow for an occasional work of genius to shine through 
the disguise of its period’s conventions); or else we 
must confess that the middle Victorian era, so rich in 
England’s glory in the world of reality, as well as in 
other fields of art and literature, was one of an absolute 
torpor in the art of dramatic writing, a torpor from which 
we are only now recovering. It is the more flattering 
to playgoers of to-day to suggest the latter explanation, 
and it is to be hoped that posterity will judge our play- 
wrights of to-day to have made some recovery from the 
standard of at least the earlier of these two plays. For 
Peg Woffingion is out of date, not because it pictures 
the manners of a time that is not ours, but because 
it is both bare in form and hollow in idea. In 
it pomposity of the most Pecksniffian kind does duty 
for virtue, we are given rowdiness for humour and rude- 
ness for wit; while the ridiculous impossibility of the 
big scene where Peg Woffington represents her own 
portrait can only be supported for a moment bya sort 
of feeling of make-believe in the audience which 
amounts to a sort of guilty connivance. No doubt, 
however, the play will hold the stage until a better of its 
kind is written. Actors and actresses love to represent 
on the stage the generous vicissitudes of the private lives 
of actors and actresses—which are so much more 
pathetic in the representation than in the reality of 
Romano’s or Belgravia. We have plays about Garrick, 
Kean, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Gwyn (2), Mrs. Clive and here 
Mrs. Woffington. Miss Tempest has shown what 
she can do—and she can do a good deal—with 
two of these. It is to be hoped she will let 
the rest alone. Her performance of Peg Woffington 
is charming : charming in its comedy and charming in 
those sudden serious moments which are like the serious 
moments of a wilful tomboy forcing herself or forced by 
circumstances to look for a moment on the darker side 
of life. The actress sustains in almost the same role the 
sudden reputation which she had made in English Nell. 
We should like to see her increase it in something 
different. For the rest, Miss Susanne Sheldon was 
refreshingly quiet as Mrs. Vane, but did not look quite 
enough the ingénue, while Mr. Frank Cooper, by merely 
saying the words of Triplet, unconsciously made that 
“ stagey ” part far more acceptable than it generally is. 
The Garrick revival of Peril—the other of the two 
revivals—was remarkable chiefly for the acting of Mr. 
Frederick Kerr as the Anglo-Indian, Sir Woodbine 
Grafton, and Mr. Leonard Boyne as the “ tactful” Dr. 
Thornton. The play itself, while not so theatrical as 
Peg Woffington, is a little tediously artificial, while the 
incident of the gunshot which is supposed to be suicide 
but is discovered to be the capture of a hare is really 
almost absurd. The acting, however, is excellent. It 
might have been more excellent still if the actors and 
their parts had been a little shuffled. How excellent 
would have been Mr. Brandon Thomas as Sir Woodbine 
Grafton—scarcely better in detail than Mr. Kerr but 
perhaps with a different sort of crooked charm. And 
Mr. Kerr would have made a splendid Dr. Thornton, 
while any one who has seen Mr. Boyne in a lover’s part 
would call him the ideal Captain Bradford. Mr. Graham 
Browne, who actually played Captain Bradford, was full 
of spirit, but rather unsuited in his restrained method 
to the more mannered declamation of Miss Violet 
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Vanbrugh’s Lady Ormonde. Mr. R. C. Herz was 
irresistible as the Eton boy, whose name, I feel sure, 
was not Percy but Augustus. 


P. C. 


SD 


FALSE NEWS, 

AM concerned in this article to show that the Minis- 
| terial Press and the telegraphic agencies are pro- 
ducing a false impression with regard to military affairs 
in South Africa. With the effect of that impression upon 
public opinion and through public opinion upon our 
civilian Ministry I have nothing to do. It is for my 
readers to draw their own conclusions. But it can be 
proved by a comparison of maps, dates and casualty lists, 
as also by a consideration of the physical features of the 
seat of war that the news we are getting is false, the con- 
clusions drawn from it still falser, and that this falsity is 
not only erratic and ignorant (as in many of our reviews), 
but in our daily Press systematic and designed to pro- 
duce a special and erroneous impression. 

Two principal movements are in progress in South 
Africa—a combined movement to sweep the eastern 
Transvaal and capture the largest formed body of the 
enemy ; an attempt to check the invasion of De Wet into 
Cape Colony and surround his forces, to which last must 
be added the northern march of the earlier invaders who 
are attempting a junction with the newcomers. In the 
first, success consists in forcing the surrender of Louis 
Botha, his guns, supplies and some 7,000 men; in the 
second it consists in preventing De Wet from effecting a 
junction with Herzog and in capturing individually the 
two bodies, each of some 2,500 men, before they have 
time to become a small army of 5,000 to attack our 
communications or to weaken our northern garrisons by 
large drafts southwards. These are so plainly the 
military objects before Lord Kitchener that the mere 
statement of them is sufficient. If he succeeds in them 
the Boers are defeated, if he fails they have (from their 
point of view) achieved a definite success which, at the 
present rate of mortality and exhaustion in our garrisons, 
is worth something more to them than a decisive pitched 
battle. 

I will take to-day De Wet’s march south, which it 
was our business to repel; here is an abstract of Lord 
Kitchener’s despatches. 

Charles Knox reported an engagement with De Wet 
(January 29): Pilcher buried five bodies and took three 
prisoners, the Boers removed their casualties in carts 
and crossed the Bloemfontein-Ladybrand line. 7th of 
February.—They are still north of Smithfield, going 
east, and have thrown out a detachment to the west 
which has damaged Pompi siding : this detached force 
was moving on Phillipolis. February 9th.—De Wet had 
crossed the railway near Jagersfontein Road, “having 
failed” to pass the eastern drifts over the Orange 
near Bethulie. February 14th.—Our troops are engaged 
with De Wet near Philipstown, he having got into the 
colony by way of Zand Drift over the Orange. Last 
Saturday came the gratifying news that we had cut off 
the tail of De Wet’s convoy as he was going west, taken 
some ammunition, and twenty carts, and twenty 
prisoners. Moreover, De Wet was being “closely 
pursued.” 

There is Lord Kitchener’s official account of the 
march. Any one who has waded through the above 





paragraph is left (as the dispatches meant him to be left) 
in a very confused state of mind. Apparently, De Wet 
was always being dogged and harassed, noted, followed, 
and worried, and now he is in full flight somewhere or 
other with Colonel Plumer at his heels. 

If my reader will but bear with me until I have 
dealt with Reuter’s amplifications, I will take the whole 
in the lump and contrast it with the truth. 

Reuter has not been allowed in this instance to say 
much more than the despatches—he comes in useful 
rather in Herzog’s case than in De Wet’s. What he 
does say may be summarised in a few lines. On 
February 7th he “understands that troops are driving 
the enemy towards the Colony.” On the 8th a Boer 
force which was “ pressing southward ” was “ repulsed 
at Reddersburg.” Finally there is a whole bouquet of 
wires about the fight as De Wet crossed the railway on 
Friday week; Capetown Reuter said that “all his 
convoy had been taken.” Kimberley stretched itself to 
“a million rounds of ammunition,’ while according to 
another correspondent “the mobility is with us,” but 
‘our troops are not sufficiently numerous.” 

Now, having got one’s Reuter and despatches well 
up, some such jumble as the following is the result. 
De Wet started from somewhere or other in the north, 
was beaten from pillar to post by Knox, Crewe, the 
garrison of Reddersburg, &c., tried to cross the Orange 
in the east, was forced back west, beaten at Philipstown, 
driven across the railway, his whole convoy taken, and 
our troops “with the advantage of mobility at last” 
(but, alas! a mere handful for such a task) are chasing a 
confused rout of the enemy. 

What is the bald truth? The bald truth is that De 
Wet started from Welkom upon January 29th to a 
rendezvous between Britstown and Prieska, not quite 
300 miles away south-west, where he was to meet the 
original invaders and join forces. In this long march 
he has not once been checked. The “smart engage- 
ment” with Crewe (under Knox’s command) was a 
defeat for that officer, who lost a pom-pom with its 
amr inition and had to beat a hurried retreat, because 


his casualties were more than the troops could 
stand, It is true the disgrace did not fall upon 
British soldiers, but upon the scratch levies of 


the Colony; still it was a hard blow and left 
the road clear for the enemy. De Wet threw out no 
detachment across the railway, he made no attempt to 
cross the drifts at Bethulie; on the railway he was 
present in person, at the drifts he sent out a slight feint. 
He was stopped nowhere. Knox’s troops coming by 
train could not catch him or hinder him, no force moved 
out from De Aar (which is half a hospital) to intercept 
him, his one check has been the loss of Crewe’s 
pom-pom (recaptured by us with its ammunition waggon) 
and 100,000 cartridges—that is, the load ot a cart or two, 
half what a battalion carries into action on the bodies of 
its soldiers, and less by far than De Wet’s own followers 
have in their bandoliers alone. In this action (last 
Friday’s) twenty stragglers were taken (out of a column 
of over two thousand) and a tenth of his ox-waggons 
were taken as well. He has got clear away into country 
where our exhausted troops cannot follow, and it is 
morally certain that he will effect the junction with 
Herzog, which was the whole object of this fine march ; 
he has defeated the only attempt to stop him, and out- 
marched, and finally evaded forces five or six times 
as numerous as his own, and arrives at his goal as strong 
as he started in artillery and men and lacking but fifty 
rounds a man from his stock of ammunition. 

I have not exaggerated in making this contrast ; I 
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have even omitted the more absurd of the class of the 
misstatements I am criticising—for instance, the telegram 
describing “half the camp in mutiny” and the 
“deserters” and “the flogging” that crop up every 
third day. Is not the above recital of De Wet’s march 
accurate, and is it not in glaring contrast with the 
impression conveyed by the despatches and telegrams 
I have quoted? Let any one take a map, with the 
dates and test the matter for himself. 

I will now give a few of the comments which this 
news has drawn from the Governmental Press. I wish 
Thad space to quote all I have noted, as it is, I have to 
set the gems severely ; but they are very well worth a 
careful examination. 

On February 7th the Times saw that the unhappy 
De Wet was “bent on resuming the enterprise that 
failed in December,” but the “ last telegram from Lord 
Kitchener” reassured the Times. It showed the Boer 
leader “ fully occupied by our forces.” Already, on the 
5th, the Daily Mail had discovered that the “ hour of 
leniency was past,” that the “news from South Africa 
Was inspiriting,” that the Boers were “ pressed upon 
every side.” However, just after that date, one of Mr. 
Harmsworth’s employés sent home the exclusive 
information that De Wet had crossed the Orange. He 
had not—but every one on the spot knew he was going 
to, and the Daily Mail was pledged (if it wanted to be 
smart) to be somewhat alarmist. Therefore, for ten 
days and more, its comments oscillated with remarkable 
fidelity about the pole of fact. On the news of 
De Wet’s fight last Friday, however, it could con- 
tain itself no longer, and in its leader of last 
Monday we have De Wet flying for dear life, 
“the horses ridden to death, the cloud of dust”’ 
everything except the clown, and finally this astounding 
sentence: “were the pursuers IN AMPLE ForCE (here 
could be no doubi of the result.’ Meanwhile, the Times 
had woken up to the fact that De Wet was on the 
march, and commented gravely on the origin of the 
adventure : “‘ The smart engagement with Major Crewe's 
Colonial division, which has earned the latter the 
praises of Lord Kitchener,” was solemnly blessed, and 
the chance of ending the matter more or less imme- 
diately wasdiscussed, Disturbed, doubtless, by the incon- 
sistency of De Wet’s actions, the Times wrote no more 
leaders, but its special correspondent cheered it with 
special news that De Wet “could not for long” keep 
up the invasion. The poor fellow was exhausted. 

The Standard is monotonous and facile. It sees 
(February tst) “that nothing decisive took place’ when 
De Wet crumpled up Crewe’s Colonials, bagged their 
gun, killed or wounded one in seven of them and so got 
away south. “It was” (ibid.) “one of those rear-guard 
actions in which the Boer excels, it is seldom 
possible to do more than drive him away ;” but it was 
Crewe who did the rear-guard business and it was not 
De Wet that was driven. On the 8th (De Wet being 
across the railway) the Slandard saw that “ the prospect 
of a speedy change in our favour was hopeful ;” on the 
10th (he was across the Orange by that time) “ the news 
concerning De Wet was so far encouraging ;” on the 
15th it doubted De Wet’s making an easy progress. 
Knox was after him, no doubt but he would be “in a 
cordon again;” on the 18th De Wet, by going 
north-west, “has played into our hands!” and on the 
19th appears the astounding remark that a junction 
between the two bodies of the enemy (the one thing 
they have toiled for during three weeks and that we 
have risked all to prevent!) “would give De Wet no 
strength.” But then the Standard discovered on the 


same date that his “whole convoy” was lost. It 
wouldn’t have said so if there hadn’t been a “ consensus 
of opinion ” about it. 

After the Standard my readers may find the Daily 
Telegraph a little dull. It does not pretend to any 
knowledge of soldiers or of the war, but neither is it at 
any pains to conceal its ignorance. The day after 
De Wet crossed the railway it merely “determined to 
bring the reign of disorder to an end,” and it was pleased 
to note two days later that Lord Kitchener had some 
such stern resolve as well. He was “preparing some 
really decisive action ”—and well he might—De Wet had 
just got into the Colony. On the 11th it found the 
“situation in the Colony satisfactory ;” De Wet was 
“ hunting along the Orange River to find an undefended 
ford "—(the lucky fellow had got over two days before)— 
but his effort was futile, for “we” (the Daily Tele- 


graph) were confident it would find “ the western drifts 


as well defended as the eastern.” All ends well. On 
the 18th the best possible solution is arrived at. De 
Wet is “driven north-west”—‘“not the direction we 
may be sure he wished to go in.” Then where was he 
going? What was the object of the whole march? 
One is inclined to subscribe for a map for the use of the 
Daily Telegraph staff! But, seriously, is it not deplor- 
able that this kind of stuff in the Times, Daily Mail, 
Siandard and Telegraph should be served up daily to a 
million Englishmen ? 

Of Herzog’s and Brand’s march north to meet 
De Wet it is easier to treat. Here there are no official 
despatches (except Lord Kitchener’s accurate and illu- 
minating phrase, “we are hustling the Boers”), very 
little Press comment, ‘but a monotonous succession of 
Reuter. 

On January 31st “the Boers fled ;” on the next day 
Bethune “ prevented them getting further south 
a few shots were sufficient to scare them . . . they 
were chased for five miles.” All this near Clan William. 

On February 3rd (the day they were “ hustled ”) 
Colenbrander—Mr. Rhodes’ friend—was “chasing them 
to Van Rhyn’s Dorp,” which he entered on February 5th, 
“the Boers having retired precipitately. . . . . They 
again bolted.” The Capetown Reuter discovered two 
days later that these shrewd knocks had _ broken 
Herzog’s heart. He “has abandoned all intention now 
of working south,” and on the r1th—that is, last Monday 
week—Colonel De Lisle, who is in charge of this baiiue, 
or drive, rode into Williston; four days later, on the 
15th, he entered Carnarvon, and that is the last news we 
have of the avenging columns. 

There is not the slightest doubt as to what these 
telegrams are meant to convey. The Boers are driven 
like cattle before Colenbrander and De Lisle, who 
shepherd them up northward in front of them; from 
mercy or negligence they neither fight nor capture the 
invaders, but they drive them away from Capetown. 
The Press comments on this achievement are what one 
might expect, and need no quoting. Every third or 
fourth day satisfaction is expressed at the “ hard 
pressure ” De Lisle is bringing on the Boers and at their 
“ being driven north,” 

There is no exultation over so simple and victorious 
a movement ; its success is taken for granted. What 
are the facts? The facts are that neither Colenbrander, 
nor Bethune’s Horse, nor “ Kitchener’s Fighting 
Scouts” (we have come to that !), nor De Lisle did 
anything until De Wet began his march south. Then, 
by a coincidence that is as singular as any in the war, 
Herzog and Brand concentrated in Van Rhynsdorp 
and began marching north. On the same day that 
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Colenbrander is represented as driving them out of Van 


Rhynsdorp their main body was one hundred and /fifly 


miles away on its road north to meet De Wet. Five 
days before De Lisle rode into Williston the advance 
guard of the enemy were in occupation of Van Wyks 
Vlei, a hundred miles to the north, and when the 
colonials got into Carnarvon the Boers were already 
long in occupation of the immediate north-west. Every 
advance upon our part was made after, not before a 
Boer movement, and Herzog’s plan to occupy the 
north-west in waiting for De Wet was executed in full 
before De Lisle had left Williston. 

But this is not all. The telegrams are meant to 
make us believe that De Lisle’s march was a direct pur- 
suit, sweeping the Boers before it. It was nothing of 
the kind. The Boer march northward was not only 
taken long before De Lisle’s ; it was also upon another 
and parallel road to that which he adopted. He 
marched precariously from town to town dependent on 
stored supplies, his route being the straight line Calvinia- 
Williston-Carnarvon, on the eastern side of the Karree 
Mountains. The Boer advance had been De Drift, 
Van Wyks Vlei, and the western slope of the Karree 
Mountains. It is as though a man marching from 
Newcastle to Sheffield should pretend that he was 
“sweeping” a force that had proceeded long before 
from Carlisle to Manchester. 

So it comes to this. De Wet has effected his 
junction with the first invaders. He got to them by a 
direct line, opening his progress with a victory, closing 
it with the loss of ten wagons and 100,000 cartridges. 
The southern commandoes whom he summoned to 
meet him have achieved their object without molesta- 
tion, only imperfectly followed at a great distance and 
on a different road by an insufficient force. This result 
has been represented in our Press as a series of minor 
successes for our arms; the reader of our principal 
papers is left under the impression that we have 
advanced perceptibly towards our goal, and on his 
ridiculous (but excusable) optimism the confidence of 
the Government reposes. 

The method by which this optimism is created is 
bad in politics as it is in morality. When public 
opinion realizes the situation in South Africa it will 
receive a greater shock and be more liable to panic or 
unreason than would have been the case if this Press 
and the Government it supports had told the exact and 
the whole truth since the irreparable error of last June. 
As it is the best we can do is for each man to read his 
war news with a map before him and to see in that map 
the endless waterless plains and roadless mountains, in 
which everything is foreign to our exhausted armies— 
everything, from the men to the grass, an enemy, and 
to see in it, unless an immediate remedy is provided, 
the grave of our good name and our prestige. 


TIRo. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS A CRITIC OF 
LORD ROBERTS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I notice that Mr. Chamberlain had something 
to say on Monday night about criticism of our Generals. 
At first I imagined that Mr. Chamberlain was referring, 


inter alia, to the protests entered by the South African 
Conciliation Committee against certain Proclamations 
issued by Lord Roberts. In this, however, I was 
clearly mistaken, as any one will see who reads the 
protest made by Mr. Chamberlain twenty years ago 
against action of a similar character taken by Lord 
Roberts in Afghanistan. The protest was printed in 
full in the Times of February 3, 1880. (The italics are 
mine.) 
THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN, 

The following memorial has been forwarded to the 
Prime Minister by Sir Arthur Hobhouse on behalf of 
the signatories :— 

“My Lord—We have heard with surprise and 
grief the account of certain acts committed by the 
British authorities in Afghanistan, which we believe to 
be contrary to the practices of civilized warfare, and 
certain to be followed by disaster and dishonour. / 
proclaiming that all who opposed the British forces would 
be treated as rebels, that those who had instigated the 
resistance would be punished without mercy, and in offering 
rewards for any person who had fought against his 
troops, the General in command look a course which 
cannot be justified either by public law or by the customs 
of civilized armies in the field. A national resistance 
to invasion cannot with justice be converted into 
mutiny and insurrection by a Proclamation of the 
invaders; much more so when the invaders have them- 
selves destroyed such government and organisation as 
previously existed in the country. We make no refer- 
ence to anything that has been done during actual 
operations in the field, or to the execution of those who 
were fairly convicted of murder ; but we desire to point 
out how grave a thing it is that soldiers on a campaign 
should deliberately put their prisoners to death on 
political grounds, and on a technical charge of rebellion. 
It appears that the General in command, having 
obtained possession of Cabul and the territory round 
it, instituted a systematic search, not only for those who 
had been accomplices in the attack on the British 
Envoy, but for those who had taken an active part in 
the defence of their country. The accounts published 
under a strict military censorship inform us that ina 
series of public executions a considerable number of 
Afghans have been hung by the orders of British 
officers, with no military object, but as a measure of 
political vengeance. Against some of these, we are told, 
there was evidence that they had a share in the attack 
on the Envoy ; others, and among them a chief priest, 
were put to death on the general ground of having 
fought in the enemy’s ranks, or having been prominent 
in the defence. These executions took place at a time 
when there was no actual resistance in arms; those 
executed were prisoners, either previously taken in 
fight or arrested in their homes. In some cases, at 
least, men were hung on the spot on the sole 
evidence that their names were found on the lists 
of particular regiments. We are told that after the 
bloody combats of December, the General, on retak- 
ing Cabul, returned to the system of hanging 
prisoners on political, as distinct from military grounds, 
A pardon has now been proclaimed, bul this pardon 
resis on the principle that those who defend their 
country from invasion are commilling a crime. And it 
reserves the leaders of that defence for special punishment. 
Such proceedings are in violation of the practices of civilized 
warfare. They treat the invasion of an independent 
nation as if it were the sanguinary repression of a 
domestic insurrection. They have inflamed the hostility 
of the Afghan people, and they must make it permanent. 
We ask Her Majesty’s Government to institute an 
inquiry into acts which affect the honour of the nation, 
of the Army, and of the Sovereign.” 

Among the signatories are the Duke of Westminster, 
the Bishops of Oxford and Exeter, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, 
K.C.S.1., Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, 
Mr. S. Morley, M.P., the Rev. W. H. Fremantle (Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square), Mr. Foseph Chamber- 
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lain, M.P., Mr. Frederic Harrison, Sir John F. Clark, 
Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. E, S. Beesly, Mr. G. Howard, 
M.P., Mr. John Morley, Mr. L. H. Courtney, M.P., 
Mr. Ashton W. Dilke, Mr. Frederick Pennington, M. P., 
and others, 

Two things are to be noticed about this protest, 
which Mr. Chamberlain signed. The first is that the 
Proclamation—to which Mr. Chamberlain rightly took 
exception in the case of the Afghan War—found its 
exact counterpart in the Proclamation Lord Roberts 
issued on June rst of last year :— 

PROCLAMATION. 

“Inasmuch as the Orange River Colony, formerly 
known as the Orange Free State, is now British territory, 
and has been placed under Martial Law by my Pro- 
clamation of 31st May, 1900, 

“T, Frederick Sleigh, Baron Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E., V.C., 
Field-Marshal and Commanding-in-Chief in South 
Africa, do hereby warn all inhabitants thereof, who, 
after 14 days from the date of this Proclamation, may be 
found in arms against Her Majesty within the said 
Colony that they will be liable to be dealt with as rebels, 
and to suffer in person and property accordingly. The 
14 days’ grace is given by me in order to allow time for 
the Proclamation to be generally known throughout the 
Orange River Colony.” 

This Proclamation was withdrawn after it had done 
its work in stiffening the resistance of the Boers. It 
will be noticed that Mr. Chamberlain in 1880 objected 
particularly to the doctrine that “those who had insti- 
gated the resistance should be punished without mercy.” 
It isa violation, Mr. Chamberlain then reminded us, of 
the practices of civilized warfare to treat those who 
defend their country from invasion as if they were com- 
mitting a crime, and to reserve the leaders of that defence 
for special punishment. Now Proclamations were issued 
by Lord Roberts on March the 15th and May 31st, con- 
taining the following paragraph :— 

“ All Burghers who have not taken a prominent part in 
the policy which has led to the war between Her Majesty and 
the Orange Free Stale, or commanded any forces of the 
Republic, or commandeered or used violence to any 
British subjects, and who are willing to lay down their 
arms at once and to bind themselves by an oath to 
abstain from further participation in the war, will be 
given passes to allow them to return to their homes and 
will not be made prisoners of war, nor will their property 
be taken from them.” 

Another proclamation was issued on September 28th 
under the curious title of “ Uniformity of Treatment,” 
of which the first paragraph ran as follows :— 

“By Military Secretary’s telegram, No. C, 4825, 
dated 20th September, General Officers commanding 
have been empowered to promise that Burghers who 
surrender voluntarily will not be sent out of South 
Africa, provided they have been guilty of no acts, other 
than fighting against us, which should debar them from 
this privilege. This concession does not apply to those 
who have taken the prominent military or political part in 
the war, nor to those who have broken their oath of 
neutrality, nor to foreigners. In the event of a military 
or political leader enquiring as to terms of suriender, 
the question is to be referred direct to Army head- 
quarters.” 

Such proceedings, as Mr. Chamberlain so eloquently 
reminded us twenty years ago, are “in violation of the 
practices of civilized warfare.” 

It will be objected that our parallel is not quite 
complete because Lord Roberts has not, as a matter of 
fact, hanged Boers as he hanged Afghans. But what 
Mr. Chamberlain condemned in 1880 was the doctrine that 
men fighting to defend their country could be converted 
into rebels by a proclamation; this Lord Roberts did 
in June of last year. It further condemned the dis- 
crimination made between leaders and followers ; this 
discrimination Lord Roberts made throughout the war. 
It is true he has not hanged Boers, in spite of the 


incitements of the Imperialist Press. Instances of 
those incitements have been quoted often enough, so 
I will only remind your readers of one case. On 
October 27th the Sfandard said :— 

“Conciliation and leniency have been pushed to an 
extreme which no other nation would have permitted, 
and they have proved a failure. There must be a resort 
to different measures. Boer disaffection must be put 
down with a strong hand. The Burghers must be 
taught that if they will not accept the terms offered 
them they will suffer the penalties of rebellion. The 
burning of the farms, and the ravaging of the lands of 
the recalcitrant Burghers, do not seem to have produced 
the requisite results. There are other methods of 
bringing armed bands of rioters and midnight murderers 
to submission, and these must be attempted without 
further delay. The lives of British soldiers are some- 
what more valuable than those of Dutch rebels.”’ 

How this invitation to our Generals to “ violate the 
practices of civilized warfare’’ must have made Mr, 
Chamberlain’s blood boil ! 


Your obedient servant, 


AN ADMIRER OF Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PROTEST OF 1880, 


BISHOPS AND WAR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—“* The Nephew of a Bishop,” with an evident dis- 
appointment that reflects credit upon his uncle, has given 
expression to the widespread feeling of pain and surprise that, 
with the exception of the Bishop of Hereford, no English 
Bishop has publicly used his influence on the side of peace in 
South Africa. He ‘has shown us that this is no new thing, 
and is but a repetition of the attitude of the Bishops towards 
the American War of Independence. Here is another 
instance drawn from the painfully instructive annals of the 
later Roman Empire. 

In the year 533 A.D. the mind of the Emperor Justinian 
was wavering between peace and war with the Vandal 
Kingdom in North Africa. As the undying historian of the 
dying Empire tells us :— 

“The war was preceded, according to the practice of 
civilised nations, by the most solemn protestations that each 
party was sincerely desirous of peace. The report of an 
African war was grateful only to the vain and idle populace of 
Constantinople. . + The wiser citizens who judged ot 
the future by the past, revolved in their memory the immense 
loss both of men and money which the Empire had sustained” 

in previous expeditions. The troops had had their fill of 
fighting. The financiers knew not where to turn for fresh 
taxes. John of Cappadocia, Justinian’s Prime Minister, 
“represented, in a grave discourse, the certain difficulties and 
the uncertain event.” 

“Justinian felt the weight of the salutary advice, and the 
design of the war would, perhaps, have been relinquished if 
his courage had not been revived by a voice which silenced 
the doubts of profane reason. ‘I have seen a vision,’ cried an 
artful or fanatic Bishop of the East: ‘It is the will of Heaven, 
O Emperor, that you should not abandon your holy enterprise 
for the deliverance of the African Church. The God of battles 
will march before your standard and disperse your enemies 
who are the enemies of the Son.’” 

Against such incitements experience and prudence argued 
in vain, and Belisarius was sent forth on a crusade against 
the Arian heretics. The campaign was waged with a con- 
sideration for non-combatants and a humanity from which 
modern commanders might learn a useful lesson ; and the con- 
quest of North Africa was achieved by Belisarius in fewer weeks 
than our troops have already been months in South Africa. 
But however much wise Generals may seek to minimise its 
evils, war is ever a destroyer ; the liability incurred is always 
unlimited. The orthodox Christians of Constantinople broke 
the power of the unorthodox Christians of Carthage, and so 
prepared the way for the Mahometan invasion of the following 
century. The voice of the Christian Bishop in Constantinople 
let loose the waters, which swept away the Christianity and 
the civilisation of North Africa, and overwhelmed that unhappy 
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region under a flood of barbarism, from which it has never 
since emerged. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
“No RELATION OF A BtsHop.” 
February 11, 1gor. 


tHE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR.—JOHN LOCKE ON 
THE RIGHTS OF CONQUEST, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR n connection with the annexation of the two 
Datch sublics, farm burning, and treatment of women and 
children, ¢ may be useful to note what the great philosopher, 
John Locke, said about the rights of conquest. His views are 
to be found in his work on Civil Government. 

One of these principles was that where the right of 
conquest extended only to the lives of those who joined in 
the war, it extended not to their estates without some “ reserva- 
tion of the right of the innocent wife and children.” Another 
principle was thus stated :— 

“ Over those then that joined with him in the war and over 
those of the subdued country that opposed him not and the 
posterity even of those that did ; the conqueror, even in a just 
war, hath by his conquest no right of dominion ; they are free 
from any subjection to him, and if their former Government be 
dissolved they are at liberty to begin and elect another to them- 
selves.” 

He also said :— 

“It remains only to be considered whether promises extorted 
by force, without right, can be thought consent and how far 
they bind ; to which I shall say they bind not at all, because 
whatsoever another gets from me by force I still retain the 
right of and he is obliged presently to restore.” 


He went on to argue : — 


“ But let us suppose that all the men of that community being 
all members of the same body politic may be taken to have 
joined in that unjust war wherein they were subdued and so 
their lives are at the mercy of the conqueror. I say this con- 
cerns not their children who are in their minority, for since a 
father hath not in himself a power over the life and liberty of 
his child, no act of his can possibly forfeit it.” 


Suppose then we conquer and subdue the two republics, 
are we not sowing seeds of future trouble from the next 
generation, who will grow up to hate our rule? It is well, too, 
to remember what Milton wrote :— 

“Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe.” 


RALPH S, ASHTON, 
Lee, Kent, February 13, 1901. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—The following passage in a letter from Sir William 
Jones to Lord Althorp (December 22nd, 1777) may not be 
uninteresting at the present juncture:— 

“T was this morning with Wilkes, who showed me a letter 
lately written to him from Paris by Diderot. As I have, you 
know, a quick memory, I brought away the substance of it and 
give it to you in a translation almost literal:—‘ Friend Wilkes— 
It delights me to hear that you have still sufficient employment 
for your active mind, without which you cannot long be happy. 
I have just read the several speeches which you have delivered 
on the subject of your present war against the Provincials; 
they are full of eloquence, force,and dignity. I too have com- 
posed a speech on the same subject which I would deliver in 
your Senate had I a seat in it. I will wave for the present, my 
countrymen, all considerations of the justice or injustice of the 
measures you are pursuing; I well know that to be an improper 
topic at the time when the public welfare is immediately con- 
cerned; I will not even question at present your power to 
reduce an exasperated and desperate people; but consider, I 
entreat you, that you are surrounded by nations by whom you 
are detested, and say, for heaven’s sake, how long you will 
give them reason to laugh at the ridiculous figure you are 
making.’ This is my harangue, it is short in words but exten- 
Sive in meaning.” 

Sir William’s comment is, “So far, my dear Lord, we 
have no reason to censure the thoughts or expressions of the 
lerned Encyclopedist.” And as the censure which follows 
has regard to a totally different part of the letter, we may 


take it as an unqualified, though very guarded, expression of 
approval. 

History repeats itself, but is it impossible for a nation 
to profit by past experience when the repetition comes 
about ? 

It is interesting to remember that Sir William Jones was 
the son-in-law of that Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, who has 
been recently mentioned by two of your correspondents as 
taking the line of conciliation during the American War. The 
topic is not prominent in the Leffers, at least not in my edition 
(London, 1821), but such a passage as the following leaves no 
doubt (if an attentive reader could have entertained any) as 
to Jones’s own views :— 

“T have heard much and thought more ; but the result of all 

I have heard and thought is, that the war, which I have invari- 

ably and deliberately condemned, as no less unjust than 

impolitic, will continue very long to desolate the country of 
our brethren and exhaust our own.” 
There is no date to this letter (Vol. I. p. 161), but it was 
written after a visit to Paris, seemingly in 1780. I must not 
trespass further on your space, but the following is, perhaps, 
suggestive, though perhaps it is hardly fair to say so, con- 
sidering the greater difficulties of communication in those 
days :— 
“Do you hear any certain intelligence concerning America ? 

Mr. Owen Cambridge has just informed me that a New York 

Gazette is brought over, in which the late uncertain accounts 

are confirmed in their full extent, with this important addition, 

that three counties of Maryland have offered, not only sub- 
mission, but assistance to General Howe. This may or may 
not be true.” 
Yours, &c., 
A. W. 
February 11th. 


P.S.—I wonder if any of your readers can throw any light 
on the identity of— 


“ Captain , one of the worthiest as well as tallest men 
in the kingdom ; but he and his Socrates (Dr. Johnson) have 
such prejudices in politics that one must be upon one’s guard 
in their company if one wishes to preserve their good opinion.” 
(Letter to Lord Althorp, October 13th, 1778.) 





MACAULAY ON WILLIAM PENN, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—TI read with interest your review of Professor Jebb’s 
lecture on Macaulay, and heartily concur in the tribute you 
pay to his genius. I do, however, consider in the animus he 
showed against William Penn, particularly in his charge that 
Penn acted a scandalous part in connection with the Maids 
of Taunton, Macaulay was guilty of “detracting from 
generally acknowledged merit.” 

In 1849 the late Right Hon. William E. Forster published 
an exhaustive reply to Macaulay. The charge was based 
solely on a letter of Sunderland’s addressed to “Mr. Penne.” 
By internal evidence and by testimony to character, Forster 
showed conclusively that Sunderland’s correspondent was 
almost certainly a “George Penne,” a notorious pardon-broker 
of the time. Penn’s latest biographer, Dr. Stoughton, rightly 
describes the easy credence which characterised Macaulay in 
this instance as “an extraordinary incident in historical 
literature.” Notwithstanding Forster's explanation and 
Hepworth Dixon’s corroboration, Macaulay defended his 
position in an elaborate note to the edition of his history 
published in 1857. 

An ardent admirer of Macaulay as a historian, an orator 
and a politician, I cannot but regret this action of his, and 
associate myself with the sentiment of the poet Whittier, who 
with this episode in his mind says of “the glorious essayist ” :— 

“ How vainly he laboured to sully with blame 

The white bust of Penn, in the niche of his fame ! 

Self will is self-wounding—perversity blind : 

On himself fell the stain for the Quaker designed. 

For the sake of his true-hearted father before him ; 
For the sake of the dear Quaker mother that bore him ; 


For the sake of his gifts and the works that outlive him, 
And his brave words for freedom we freely forgive him.” 


I am yours, &c., 


FREDK, ANDREWS. 
Ackworth School. 


——— — 
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REVIEWS, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. 


ENCYCLOPADIA Bisiica. A Critical Dictionary . . . . of the 
Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. 
Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D. Vol. II., E to K. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 


Tuis encyclopedia, taken as a whole, maintains its high 
standard of critical scholarship, and is proving itself to 
be in science and in thoroughness a work well fitted for 
use in an intellectual and exacting age. But it runs a 
great danger—its nobler and more learned parts may 
be sacrificed to its inferior and less constructive. It is 
distinguished asa rule by careful, though not exactly 
cautious, scholarship, by precision of statement and an 
elaborate yet economical use of material; we may add 
that where it is most parsimonious of space it is most 
lucid of exposition. The editors have spared no pains 
to make their dictionary in all its details worthy of its 
subject and equal to the reputation of the authors who 
work for it. Yet the rashness and the rigour of a few 
leading contributions may do much to mar the book as 
a whole, and to purchase immediate fame at the 
expense of ultimate usefulness. The contributions to 
which we refer are mainly, though not exclusively, 
those of Professor Schmiedel. We are, indeed, 
somewhat surprised at the method the editors have 
followed in certain of the articles where they have 
allowed two different scholars to take part in the work 
and to set down not only different, but even opposed 
views. This is the more remarkable as there are in 
other articles traces of corrective editing both by supple- 
mentary notes and qualifying sentences. But here we 
have each writer doing what was right in his own eyes. 
Thus we have the South Galatian theory, as it is called, 
stated by one scholar, while under the same head the 
North Galatian theory is stated by another in a piece of 
rather acrid and inconclusive hypercriticism. But the 
second and the most flagrant example of this stultifying 
division occurs under the head of the article “‘ Gospels,” 
and its appendix, “ John, Son of Zebedee.” The incon- 
venience of the arrangement is accentuated in a variety 
of ways. We could have understood the Synoptists 
being treated apart, but we are puzzled when we find 
the first half of a paper occupied with both the three 
first Gospels and the Fourth, while its second half is 
occupied only with the Synoptists, and the Fourth 
Gospel is banished to another place under another head. 
The result of this unfortunate division and distri- 
bution of labour is that we have discussions dupli- 
cated, the same external evidence passed twice in 
review, with notable differences of treatment and 
interpretation ; the same questions twice handled by 
minds very different in mental temper and tendency, 
while opposite conclusions are not only implied or fore- 
shadowed, but actually drawn. The one author is 
Dr. Edwin Abbott, who has made his article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica the basis of a much more 
extended and detailed discussion of all the four Gospels 
than was there attempted or possible. The other 
author is Professor Schmiedel, who, with an arrogancy 
and a dogmatism to which we have been happily for 
many years unaccustomed, determines the fate both of 
the Evangelical narratives and the history. Dr. Abbott 
proves himself a sort of modern highly erudite and 
sceptical Talmudist ; while Schmiedel, whose articles 
are amazingly clever and even brilliant, shows himself 
a hard and dry, yet almost a fierce and truculent, 
rationalist. Abbott thinks that “the apostle orginated 
the Gospel,” though it was edited by an “ elder,” or 
“interpreter,” but Schmiedel thinks that the author was 
“a Jew of the Dispersion, or the son of Christian 
parents who had been Jews of the Dispersion,” and 
that “the last thing that can be predicated of the 
Gospel is that it meant to be an historical work.” 


Abbott thinks that “ while John’s words are as simple as 
those of ‘In Memoriam’ his style is not simple,” though 
what he means is the ambiguities not so much of style 
as of thought. But Schmiedel conceives John as using 
“figures it is impossible to visualize,” expressing the 
mind of Jesus not by means of images drawn from 
life, but by means of “artificial thought-allegories.” 
Abbott thinks that the narrative of the raising of 
Lazarus is mainly allegorical, but Schmiedel thinks 
that it has “taken shape in successive stages,” piece 
after piece being added to the narrative by suggestions 
which started from the parable in Luke xvi. 19-31 until, 
at last, but little remained for the Evangelist to add. 
Abbott thinks that Mark was composed very early— 
“the edition from which Matthew and Luke borrowed 
differing from Mark itself merely in a few points indi- 
cating a tendency to correct Mark’s style”—and that 
its primitive character may be seen from its “rude 
Greek style,” its “ vividness” and its “candour.” But 
Schmiedel thinks that it is still open to us to suppose 
that it may have received its final form later than 
Matthew and Luke. Abbott inclines to think that 
Matthew has, in some cases, preserved the earliest 
tradition, though other things “ indicate a time when the 
Eucharist had so long been celebrated in the Church as 
materially to influence the general traditions of the 
doctrine of Christ.”” Schmiedel is also very indeterminate, 
and regards the date—if certain passages be regarded 
as integral to the Gospel—as 130 a.p., while there are 
other signs that indicate its existence in 119 A.D. Abbott 
thinks that Luke may be dated reasonably at the close 
of Vespasian’s reign—that is a.D. 79—or at the beginning 
of Nerva’s. Schmiedel thinks that evidences for the 
employment of Josephus by Luke are to be found in 
the Gospel as well as in Acts: in that case the year 
100 A.D. will be the superior, and somewhere about 
110 A.D. the inferior, limit of the date of its composition, 
since there must “have been a considerable interval 
between the production of the Gospel and that of Acts.” 

This will be enough to show the perplexity which 
the double treatment of the question leaves the 
reader in. It is not, indeed, necessary that every 
contributor to an encyclopedia should agree with 
the conclusions of every other. But what is needed is 
something like agreement in canons of criticism as 
applied to the same subject ; and what one feels is that 
here the two writers who are classed together differ 
fundamentally in their principles, both of criticism and 
interpretation. Abbott works out his theory of John as 
aGospel of “ mysticism and symbolism ” with remark- 
able ingenuity and yet with as remarkable a failure to 
carry through his own theory. He does not lay the 
same stress as Schmiedel on Christ as the Paschal 
Victim. He does not see what is manifestly the writer’s 
intention, that the Jews embodied darkness as Christ 
embodies light ; that they present, as it were, in counter- 
feit or caricature, the forms of the great sacrifice which 
is being accomplished ; the chief priest having in it his 
priestly function as a minister of darkness rather than of 
light. What one feels as to Schmiedel is the wonderful 
absence of historical criticism, as qualifying his literary. 
It is marvellous to us that he so little grasps the move- 
ment of events or reads his documents in relation to them. 
He never rises above the narrowest exercise of his func- 
tion as a critic of literature, and never seeks to bring his 
literary discussions into relationship with actual events. 
One would never gather from him that the literature he 
so airily criticizes is but a single phenomenon in a great 
historical movement, no more intelligible without the 
movement than the movement is without it, and that it 
must be discussed—if discussed at all—with an eye that 
sees history in the literature, and reads the literature 
that the history may be understood. He makes us feel 
as if very much of the work already done on the New 
Testament would require to be repeated, that what 
Baur said of Strauss is true of his late successor : that he 
gives a criticism of the Gospels without any criticism of 
the Gospel history, that it is impossible to construe them 
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without Paul, or Paul without the conflicting tendencies 
which some great cause had set in motion, and which 
had as their effect the creation of the Christian religion 
and the founding of the Catholic Church. He tells us, 
indeed, that— 

“The thoroughly disinterested historian must recognise it as 
his duty to investigate the grounds for this so great reverence 
for himself which Jesus was able to call forth, and he will then, 
first and foremost, tind himself led to recognise as true the two 
great facts, that Jesus had compassion for the multitude and that 
he preached with power, not as the scribes.” 

These two things—the compassion and the preaching— 
are, indeed, eminent in their own order, but they are 
utterly inadequate as factors of the Evangelical history, 
inclusive of the Evangelical literature. Of the preaching 
he gives us as absolutely credible passages but five— 
Mark x. 17, Matt. xii. 31, Mark iii. 21, xiii. 32, 
and Mark xv. 34, with Matt. xxvii. 46. With 
these he combines four containing references to what 
Jesus said as to signs—Matt. viii. 12, Mark vi. 5, which 
explains the inability of Jesus to do mighty works at 
Nazareth because of the people’s unbelief; and Mark viii. 
14-21, Where he warns them against the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of Herod, and it is out of the misunder- 
standing of this reference the miracles as to the feeding 
of the five or the four thousand are said to have grown. 
And finally Matt. xi. 5, which contains the answer of 
Jesus to the Baptist. “These passages,” he says, 
“might be called the foundation pillars for a truly 
scientific life of Jesus.”” But the only reason given for 
the selection of these “ pillars’’ is the harmony of the 
texts with the assumptions in Professor Schmiedel’s own 
mind, He infers, for example, from Mark viii. 12, that 
“Jesus declined to work signs on principle,” because 
the generation “as a whole was wicked and rebellious 
against God.” And he concludes that— 

“So far as the reported miracles of Jesus were intended to 
show the power of him that worked them, they are, if this 
saying of his is to be accepted, no longer to be taken as 
credible; either they never happened at all or (at least), if 
historical, they were not miraculous.” 

All this is the easiest and the flimsiest of literary 
and historical criticism; violent in its exegesis, arbitrary 
in its selection of its “ foundation pillars,” and impos- 
sible of application to the history it despises. If we 
would see how out of place and helpless from an 
historical point of view such criticism is we have only 
to turn to the article “Jesus.” It is from the hands of 
the late Dr. A. B. Bruce; it has the pathos which 
belongs to posthumous publication. He has gone 
where these problems cease to trouble, and yet he 
leaves behind to be read after he has gone these words 
touching his interpretation of Jesus. Here we find Mark 
described as “the oldest of the Synoptic Gospels,” as 
having in many of its sections “the style suggestive of 
an eye-witness,” as giving the impression to the reader 
ot “contact with the ultimate source of the Evangelical 
tradition.” And he concludes— 

“ That the narratives common to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and the discourses common to Matthew and Luke may with a 
considerable measure of confidence be regarded as a trust- 
worthy tradition concerning the ministry of Jesus.” 

On this basis a figure of the historical person is 
built. He sees in the Baptism “the public intimation 
of moral solidarity” between John and Jesus. He 
analyses it into its constituent elements and estimates its 
worth. The ethical ideal of the person and the healing 
ministry are both emphasised and show Jesus “as in a 
large, grand, human way the friend of men, bearing by 
sympathy their sicknesses as well as their sorrows and 
sins as a burden in his heart.” His paragraphs as to 
the way in which Jesus defended the rights of woman 
by “an act of humanity of inestimable value to the 
highest interests of the race, as well as an act of heroic 
courage,” and as to how by his friendly relations with 
the publicans and sinners he gives “a concrete assertion 
of the great truth that a man at the worst is still a man 
and a son of God,” are characteristic of Dr. Bruce at 
his best. His article may be slight, many will judge it 


quite inadequate to its great theme ; but it has a sub- 
stance and a sublimity that could not possibly be 
deduced from the critical fragments left standing by the 
critic of the Gospels and the “son of Zebedee.” 

But we feel that injustice is done to the volume if 
we confine ourselves to the articles which most challenge 
discussion and consideration. When we turn to the 
remaining major papers they mostly deserve unqualified 
praise. The editors seem to have modified, if not with- 
drawn, their ban against “ Biblical theology,” for we 
have from the pen of Professor Charles a most interest- 
ing, elaborate and deeply suggestive study of Eschato- 
logy. He argues that the idea as to the future takes to 
a large extent its character from the conception of 
Yahwe, and he shows how organically connected the 
ideas of man and God are, both as regards this life and 
the life to come. But we are puzzled to find no kindred 
discussion touching the conception of God and its 
history. We are referred, indeed, to an article which 
is to appear in a later volume on the “ Names of God;” 
but there is no indication that the idea or concep- 
tion will be subjected to the same exhaustive and 
critical examination that the eschatological idea 
here receives. The article on “ Israel,” by Professor 
Hermann Guthe, of Leipsic, is excellent and is 
thoroughly well informed, constructive, while critical. 
Professor A. B. Davidson on “ Ecclesiastes,’ and Pro- 
fessor Toy on “ Ecclesiasticus,” are both instructive. 
As to the former, Professor Davidson thinks that “it may 
belong to the oppressive times of the later Persian rule, 
or it may be a product of the Greek period,” while, in a 
supplementary note, the senior editor quotes from him- 
self to indicate that “he finds no period which so fully 
illustrates the book as that of Herod the Great.” The 
tendency to bring canonical books down to a very late 
period will have to reckon with some new factors that 
are coming into the problem, amongst them the recovery 
of the Hebrew version of Ecclesiasticus. 

But it is impossible for us to proceed further with 
our notice. We have spent longer than we wished on 
the articles that we thought dangerous to the usefulness 
of the Encyclopadia. Speaking for ourselves, we should 
have been delighted to have had Professor Schmiedel’s 
discussions served up in an independent form where 
they could have been judged on those merits by which 
they must stand or fall. What we regret is their presence 
in a book where they draw support from the work of 
cautious and meritorious scholars, and where they, by 
their violence and uncritical exaggeration, throw dis- 
credit on discussions and treatises that are in themselves 
so excellent and so worthy of serious and studious 
consideration. But as it stands the work is a signal 
tribute to the industry and the courage of the editors. 


A. M. F. 





OUR ENGLISH GOBLINS. 


BALLADS OF GHOSTLY SHIRES. By George Bartram. London: 
Greening. 


In a remote and secluded corner of the British Empire, 
much neglected by the Imperial student, there is a little 
island, or rather peninsula, which has in its way con- 
tributed something even to the greatness of colonial 
expansion, and to which, in spite of its insignificance, 
its own inhabitants are deeply and mysteriously attached. 
This little outpost (which is called by its denizens 
England) has been almost incredibly neglected in the 
matter of poetical study. One section of modern poets, 
under the leadership of Mr. W. B. Yeats, revives the 
poetry of the small and unhappy peoples, such as the 
Irish and the Bretons, and swaggers about their mis- 
fortunes and enslavement until any one who has a vote 
or an income begins to feel quite degraded. The other 
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section, under the leadership of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
seems to find English life only tolerable in remote and 
curious continents, exults in their flora and fauna and 
would appear almost to credit the British Empire with 
the humorous exploit of creating the kangaroo. Between 
these two extremes English legend and local colour would 
seem to be entirely neglected, and it is for this reason that 
we hail with the greatest pleasure Mr. George Bartram’s 
Ballads of Ghostly Shires, in which he makes a manly 
and spirited attempt to build again on the old founda- 
tions of English ballad and country tale, more especially 
those connected with the supernatural. This is not the 
first form in which Mr. George Bartram has attempted 
this wise and much-needed work of genuine patriotism : 
we have a pleasant remembrance of that quaint and 
vigorous tale of old rustic life, The People of Clopton. 
But it is in connection with fable rather than truth that 
the chief need exists, for error seems closer to the 
earth and the blood of nationality than any facts. 
Nations may safely import whole philosophies and con- 
stitutions, like so much tea or tobacco ; but it goes ill 
with a people that has to import its superstition. The 
justly exultant discoverers of Celtic lore say that the 
English have no fine folk-lore. It may be our own 
English partiality, but we fancy that this only means 
they have no folk-lore at all like the Celtic. At the 
back of the Irish poetry and mythology there is an 
infinite hunger after beauty and rest: the Irish spirit is 
for ever working to disentangle from the rope of life the 
one blue thread, like the thread in the Jewish priest’s 
garment, which represents the eternal and the fulfilled. 
This is a great moral truth, and it has produced the 
noble folk-lore of the Secret Rose and the Country cf 
the Young. But it is not the only splendid and eternal 
strand in the rope of life ; through that rope there runs 
everlastingly a strand of the grotesque, the fierce and 
humorous energy in things, the defiant and whole- 
some ugliness of courage and experience. It is 
this exuberant twist or gnarl in the wood that 
is our English speciality, and it gives as much of a 
definite philosophic character to “ Robin Hood and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham ” as the thirst for perfection gives 
to the legends of the Gael. It is this spirit, the spirit of 
Robin Goodfellow, that Mr. George Bartram finely 
embodies in these ballads. ‘“ How the Youth was cured of 
his Mazedness” is a genial human interlude. With 
a certain coarse universalism which smacks of old 
England to the bone, he accepts the grotesqueness of the 
world, even in its tragedies, gibbets, cudgels, broken 
skulls, and men hanging are swallowed with the appetite 
of a giant: but the feeling is not a love of death, but a 
love of life ; it is not cruel, it is rather a sort of dare- 
devil kindness. Stevenson had this amicable bloody- 
mindedness and the neurotics have never understood it. 
It is very significant that Mr. Bartram approaches the 
supernatural world in a very different tone and spirit 
from that in which it is approached by the average 
mystic. Ina faulty but spirited poem which might be 
called an introduction to his whole work he describes 
himself as taking the kingdom of mystery, like the 
Kingdom of Heaven, by storm :— 

“ They have shunned the naked steel ; we have scattered wide 

their picket: 
There is light athwart the track ; see the gate is close at hand. 
In a struggle brief and stern we have broken from the thicket 

To a flood of roseate sheen by an arch of cypress spanned. 

We have forced the golden wicket: we are lords of Glamour- 
land.” 

The idea of colonising Fairyland may seem to some to 
be marked with some of the more foolish of the English 
traits. But we confess that we have much sympathy 
with the idea that there is, upon the whole, no likelihood 
of there being any district of the material or spiritual 
world in which a man will get on any the better for dis- 
carding his natural strength and his national virtues. 
Some of the more mystical decadents have tended at 
times to exhibit Fairyland as a kind of Botany Bay, in 
which the moral refuse of humanity would stand the 
best chance. Mr. Bartram’s verse may be too crude 


and bellicose, but we thank him for suggesting, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that it is at least tenable that 
the entrance to the world of wonder is not a keyhole 
that only the thinnest can get through, but a wall that 
only the strongest can vault. At any rate, we hope that 
Mr. Bartram’s enthusiasm for English ghosts may be 
infectious. It is not that we care one rap for the super- 
natural element : but we know that in history, and espe- 
cially in literature, it is only the supernatural life which 
will induce men to study and value the natural. Wed) 
not desire to create a general awe and reverence for 
turnip-ghosts, but we do desire to create a general awe 
and reverence for turnips. 


G. K. C. 





A LIFE OF DANTE. 


THE Lire OF DANTE. By Paget Toynbee. With Twelve Illustra 
tions. London: Methuen and Co. 


As far as the public is concerned we hardly see the 
occasion for this little Life of Dante, however fascinating 
its imitation antique cover, the title on which, curiously 
enough, does not correspond with that on the title- 
page. But given that a man has aright to make any 
literary venture that he can find a-publisher to launch 
for him, we are bound to say that in this instance the 
compilation is not badly put together. 

The writer tells us it makes no pretence to origi- 
nality, learning or research, whichisa tacit admission of 
the patent fact that its contents are already accessible in 
other forms to the general reader, then, we might ask, 
why take printing-ink and spread them out on paper 
again? Nevertheless, as a compendium of the known 
facts and incidents of Dante’s life, which are few, and of 
the turbid changes and struggles of Tuscany in his 
century, which are many, it would be a very useful help 
to beginners in the subject who have not time for per- 
sonal research if it had but been provided with an 
index ; the contents-table, though full, does not supply 
the place of one, not being alphabetical. The references 
in the notes to works quoted will be useful to the 
learner. 

The authentic facts of Dante’s life are so few that 
every biographer has naturally tried to make the most of 
all of them, and in attempting to learn the history ol 
such a man it is quite right to make a special study ot 
each item, grasping in the process some idea of his mind 
and character. The Life, therefore, in this volume is 
very properly preceded by a succinct history of the two 
rival parties, whose contests may be said to ‘‘ make” the 
medieval history of Tuscany. Thus we have three 
chapters about Guelphs and Ghibellines—more than a 
fifth of the book—before we come to any mention ol 
Dante at all. It is unlucky that the date of 1206 was leit 
uncorrected at p. 45 (even though it is evident from 
p. 38 that it is a mere slip of the pen), as 1260 is a date 
which makes an epoch in the aforesaid contests. 

The author was undoubtedly right—in fact he could 
hardly have done otherwise—to decide to give us the 
fictions about Dante as well as the facts. Concerning 
this he says very well :— 

“ The legends and traditions which hahg round the name o! 

a great personality are a not unimportant element in his 

biography, and may sometimes serve to place him as well as, 

if not better than, the more sober estimates of the serious 

historian. I have not, therefore, thought it outside the scope o! 

this sketch of Dante’s life to include some of the anecdotcs 

which at an early date began to be associated with his name, 

though certain of them demonstrably belong to an earlic! 

period.” 
For, whoever is to take this work as an introduction to 
his acquaintance with Dante would find himself unpro- 
vided indeed if he were not put in possession of these, 
now Classic, tales. In fact, a life confined to an enumera- 
tion of mere authentic facts would not spread beyond 
one chapter of even this small volume. 
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This same exiguity of material gives further some 
justification to the repetitions which occur in telling over 
again in Part V., when treating of Dante’s works, episodes 
which are necessarily given in Part II. when treating of 
his life in Florence. 

Though the author seldom speaks to us in his own 
person we infer his love for his subject by the care and 
method with which he has strung together the utterances 
of various good authors which illustrate the character 
and the works of the greatest of modern poets in a 
general way. Subtle researches into matters in dispute, 
such as the origin of the title of his chief poem, the 
number and quality of its commentators, the personality 
of Beatrice, &c., &c., are entirely left aside. But the 
amount of interesting stories, the general reliability of 
the information, the neatness of the get-up and the 
moderateness of the price eminently fit it for a gift-book. 
The five parts into which it is divided give all the infor- 
mation that is required by the beginner. The first, as 
we have said, gives the history of the age into which 
Dante was born, well condensed. Part II. tells, in four 
chapters, of his life in Florence, his youth, his acquaint- 
ance with Beatrice, his public services, his political 
struggles, his exile. Part III. collects, perhaps too 
shortly, what is known and surmised of his wanderings 
during life; and with disproportionate detail of the 
vicissitudes to which his remains were exposed after his 
death. Part IV., called “ The Characteristics of Dante,” 
brings together in the first chapter Giovanni Villani and 
Boccaccio’s estimate of his character. The second repro 
duces Professor Norton’s highly interesting narrative of 
the various portraits of him, among which, however, we 
are surprised to find no mention of Botticelli’s illustra- 
tions, especially that to Canto III. of the “ Paradiso,” 
where the poet is represented along with Beatrice, and 
which, however slight, conveys the most desirable and 
convincingly appropriate expression of any that have been 
attempted. The third gives from Boccaccio and from 
various commentators the many traditional anecdotes of 
which no one ought to be ignorant. Part V. is a short 
and rapid survey of all the various works ascribed to 
Dante—the remarks on which, from the short space 
assigned to them, have to be of the most superticial 
character. 

Of all the Dante legends, on the importance of 
which we have already had occasion twice to comment 
in the course of this brief notice, there are none more 
interesting than the two which concern the very exist- 
ence of his greatest poem. 

In the first and more historical it is curious to retlect 
that Gemma, who one is led to think had no sympathetic 
insight into the magnificence of her husband’s genius, or 
the paramount importance of his works, should have 
been the unconscious instrument of preserving for us the 
greatest treasure of literature. The other is the remark- 
able story of the recovery of the missing chapters of the 
“ Paradiso” through the apparition of the author in a 
dream to his son Jacopo. This is Jacopo’s narrative as 
translated by Bunbury from Boccaccio, and quoted by 
our author :— 

“ That night, while he was asleep, his father, Dante, appeared 

to him, clothed in purest white, his face resplendent with an 
extraordinary light. Jacopo asked him if he lived, and Dante 
replied ‘ Yes, but in the true life, not our life.’ Then Jacopo 
asked him if he had completed his work before passing into the 
true life, and that if he had done so what had become of that 
part of it which was missing, which they none of them had been 
able to find. To this Dante seemed to answer ‘ Yes, I finished 
it.” Then he took Jacopo by the hand and led him into that 
chamber in which he, Dante, had been accustomed to sleep 
when he lived in this life, and, touching one of the walls, he 
said, ‘What you have sought for so much is here.’ At these 
words both Dante and sleep fled from Jacopo at once. For 
which reason Jacopo could not rest without coming to tell what 
he had seen to Pier Giardino, his friend, in order that they 
should go together and search out the place thus pointed out to 
him, which he retained excellently in his memory, and to see 
whether it had been pointed out by a true spirit or by a false 
delusion. For which purpose, though it was still far in the 
night, they set off together, and went to the house in which 
Dante resided at the time of his death. Having called up its 
present owner, he admitted them, and they went to the 








place thus pointed out; there they found a mat fixed 
in the wall, as they had always been used to see it in 
past days ; they lifted it gently up, when they found a little 
window in the wall, never before seen by any of them, nor 
did they even know that one was there. Within it they found 
several writings, all mouldy from the dampness of the walls, 
and had they remained there longer, in a little while they 
would have crumbled away. Having thoroughly cleared away 
the mould, they found them to be the thirteen cantos which 
had been wanting to complete the Commedia.” 
Though we have praised the externals of this Life o/ 
Dante, we cannot say that the twelve illustrations are 
quite satisfactory. Photographs taken without artistic 
regard to light and shade effects destroy the interest of 
the scenes they portray ; and in the case of “ Florence 
and the Arno” (p. 13) a good light and shade effect has 
been lost in the process of reproduction. Even in the 
case of the statue of Farinata degli Uberti (p. 48), though 
statuary generally favours photography, this well-known 
and characteristic effigy loses from being presented 
under one uniform deadly tint. The most successful 
are those of the after-death mask of Dante. 





THE STORY OF HOLLAND. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS. By Petrus 
Johannes Blok, Professor of Dutch History in the University of 
Leyden. PartIII. The War with Spain. Translated by Ruth 
Putnam. New York and London: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 


[First Notice. ] 


THE period which Professor Blok has now reached is 
one that has already attracted great men of letters. As 
he says— 

“ General interest was aroused by Schiller’s enthusiastic pzean 
on the Netherland struggle for freedom, still more by Motley's 
fascinating painting of so many beautiful pictures from the 
‘Trial between Oppression and Freedom.’”’ 

A whole mass of accumulated learning and a new and 
exacting way of writing history intervenes between these 
writers and Professor Blok. In his exhaustive consulta- 
tion of all sources and his scrutiny of the rival statements 
of Catholic or Protestant controversialists he is quite 
the child of his age. It would be idle to expect a Dutch- 
man to treat the story of his country’s struggle with Spain 
as if one side did not interest him more than another, 
but he does not conceal the unhappy divisions which jeo- 
pardised the existence of the young state at critical 
moments, while he does justice to the intellectual ability of 
suchamanas Parma. Professor Blokis not par excellence 
a philosophical historian ; he is not eager to get behind 
facts to universal truths, or to ascertain the nature of the 
forces that worked certain results. He does not set 
forth at any length his view of the reasons why Spain 
did not succeed in keeping the Netherlands. In the 
course of the narrative he indicates those occasions on 
which the issues were fine. We could wish that he had 
communicated to the world the secret of those Dutch 
qualities that make this people such a good touchstone 
of the might of “world powers.” It was William of 
Orange and his successors who wore out Spain ;_ it was 
another William of Orange who of all mortals was the 
most dangerous foe of Louis XIV., who had made France 
the most powerful state in Europe. 

Professor Blok looks on the interval between the 
last departure of Philip from the Netherlands and the 
coming of Alva (1559-1568) as the prologue of the drama. 
The grievances, that were maturing in the minds of the 
Netherlanders, are set forth in a quotation from a 
speech made by William of Orange in the Council of 
State :— 

“ We deceive both ourselves and others if we try to disguise 
illness and remedy with smooth words. We must tell the 
King plainly how the matter lies; it cannot be postponed 
longer. Above all, we must make him understand that religion 
has received a severe shock in the adjacent countries, and has 
also suffered in the Netherlands so that it cannot be mainiained— 
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considering the shameful life of the priests—by the severity of 
the placards or by the erection of new bishoprics. The people 
will not longer endure the fury of the Inquisition, the judges 
are so notorious from their quarrels that they lack the power to 
force men to their duty. It thus follows that the Government 
cannot be properly wielded except by the institution of a 
Governmental council. In this council certain distinguished 
men must be included who are respected by the people. 
Finally, the King must be shown that the resolutions of the 
Council of Trent could not be adopted; the provinces border 
on Germany, whose princes, both Protestant and Catholic, will 
refuse the council from serious grounds. The King must be 
shown that the Regent must postpone the execution of these 
resolutions. The King must be persuaded to relax his strictness 
about heresy. I am Catholic and will not deviate from religion, 
but I cannot approve the custom of Kings to confine men’s 
creed and religion within arbitrary limits.” 

One of the hearers, Viglius, a Frisian jurist, very 
subservient to the established authority, was so horrified 
at this speech that he had a fit of apoplexy during the 
following night. The placards were not “ ameliorated.” 
Next year the most severe of the series was issued, 
which led to the emigration of great numbers of 
Calvinists to the Rhine lands and England. Margaret 
of Parma, the Regent, was recalled, and Alva was sent to 
take her place. Medina Celi thought that he was to 
have the reversion of the post, but he was only a man 
of straw. To execute the King’s commands in the 
Netherlands was a task destined to wear out several 
men of iron. Alva’s five years is the most familiar 
episode in the long struggle ; but Professor Blok does 
not leave the impression that it was the most important. 
It is a period memorable for cruelty ; the executions 
ordered partly to punish the iconoclast outbreak of 
heretics, which had taken place in Antwerp several 
years before, partly to overawe those who were politi- 
cally disaftected, for the moment paralysed the com- 
munity. The sudden arrest and inexorable treatment 
of the condemned Counts Egmont and Hoorn stunned 
people at the time and have left a confirming impres- 
sion of their horror in literature. Egmont, too, 
had been so discreet and constitutional in his re- 
monstrances with the King and later had solemnly 
disowned all connection with Orange. Without 
Alva, however, it is doubtful whether the spirit of the 
people would have been aroused as it was. Ina history 
full of details it is not easy to fix on salient ’ ‘ints, but 
the seizure of Briel by the “ Beggars” in 1572 was the 
beginning of the secession of the provinces of Zeeland 
and Holland from the King’s rule. Next year William 
ot Orange openly joined the Church of the Calvinists, 
finding the very backbone of national resistance in those 
who had suffered for adherence to that creed. Pro- 
fessor Blok sees a great decision here. The same year 
Alva, having lost his master’s confidence, went home, 
having achieved the execution of 6,000 persons. Pro- 
fessor Blok takes the opportunity of stating summarily 
the forces that determined the result seen years after :— 

“ But general opinion did not yet recognise the prudence of 

the man ‘(Orange), the power of despair, the peculiar geogra- 
phical characteristic of the provinces where water might be 
converted into a powerful weapon of defence, the hostile atti- 
tudes of the French and English Governments against Spain, 
not to mention the ambiguous position of the Emperor himself, 
the significance of Protestant sympathy in the adjacent countries, 
and, finally, the increasing debility of Spain.” 

The debility of Spain was shown in the hatred of 
productive labour, in the impoverishment of the public 
finances, in a stationary population. Requesens, the 
new Governor and Spanish grandee, who could not 
even speak French, tried to get his way more by diplo- 
macy than by arms, Indeed. the most conspicuous 
event of a military character in his time was the 
unsuccessful siege of Leyden. Had Leyden fallen as 
did Haarlem in Alva’s time, things would have been bad 
for the rebels. The city received her university as a 
reward for her constancy and sufferings. Fighting 
alternated with negotiations till the sudden death of 
Requesens in 1576. The revolt spread in south Flanders 
and Brabant, and the “ Estates” of some of the southern 
provinces actually arranged a meeting with Orange at 
Ghent. Before Requesens’ successor—Don John of 


Austria—could reach Brussels an instrument had been 
drawn up by the Estates in concert with Orange, called 
the Pacification. This document represented the 
common objects of all the provinces as agreed upon, 
special unanimity being manifested over a proposal 
for the removal of Spanish troops from the Netherlands, 
It was a proud hour when Orange entered Brussels, but 
he knew that the common action would not last long. 
Moreover, the Estates among themselves had not reached 
Orange’s idea of religious toleration, which Calvinists 
understood as little as Catholics. Certain of the Catholic 
and loyalist nobles persuaded the Estates to submit the 
Pacification to Don John for acceptance. Orange 
warned them against any affectation of acceptance by 
the Regent, but as he could not carry his policy the 
northern provinces were soon once more isolated. 
Orange never lost a chance of securing foreign aid, and 
was always trying negotiation, relying on the ancient 
hatred between France and the Burgundian House 
whose successor the Spaniard was, and trying to arrange 
co-operation with the Duc d’Alengon, or again the Duc 
d’Anjou, Elizabeth’s wooer, whom she called her “ little 
frog,” or with John Casimir, the Palatine Elector, who 
commanded the troops subsidised by Elizabeth. The 
office of Governor proved as sinister for Don John as 
for his predecessors. He died of a camp fever, leaving 
his office to Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma. This 
man was the greatest of William’s antagonists :— 

“ Possessing, as he did, extraordinary talent both as general 
and statesman, he was exactly the man to wrest one advantage 
after another from Orange, to press him back foot by foot, 
employing political skill on the one hand and accomplished 
military science on the other. Of average height, he had a 
well-formed oval face, with a high narrow forehead, an 
aquiline nose, and great dark, piercing eyes—a ‘fell counte- 
nance,’ as bis contemporaries said. He combined the delibe- 
rate cleverness of the Spaniard with the diplomatic skill of 
the Italian. . . . . He was of practical mind, with no 
conscientious scruples about using any serviceable expedients 
to destroy his foes, coolly reckoning on his chances, free from 
all passion.” 

A sign of this lack of scruple was his incitement to 
assassination. After several years of unceasing anxiety, 
in which Parma was gradually hemming Orange in the 
three northern provinces of Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, 
while much time was wasted over the Anjou fiasco. 
William was assassinated by Balthazar Gérard in 1584. 
The fears that he expressed in his dying words, “ Mon 
Dieu, ayez piti¢ de ce pauvre peuple,” were only too 
justified. 


H. M. C. 





THE HOUSING OF LONDON, 


THE HOUSING QUESTION IN LONDON. Being an account of the 
Housjng Work done by the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the London County Council between the Years 1855 and 1900, 
with a Summary of the Acts of Parliament under which they 
have worked. Prepared (by Mr. W. J. Russell and Mr. M. H. 
Cox) under the direetion of C. J. Stewart, Clerk of the Council 
London: P. S. King and Co, 


PRACTICALLY every one who professes to take an interest 
in purely domestic politics is aware that what is broadly 
known as the housing question is one of the most impor- 
tant of the many problems now pressing for solution. 
Comparatively few persons possess any exact knowledge 
either as to the forces already working for its solution, 
or as to the opportunities for invaluable work which are 
waiting for any one who is active enough and able 
enough to avail himself of them. Asno great problem is 
at all likely to be solved until there exists, not only a vague 
feeling that it ought to be, but a definite knowledge of 
the attempts which have been and are now being made 
to solve it, every piece of exact information is of the 
greatest value. Most people know that the London 
County Council has for some time been exerting itself to 
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cope with this problem, and now, thanks to the energy 
of Mr. Stewart and his helpers, they are will be able to 
ascertain, with very little trouble to themselves, exactly 
what has been done, is being done, and is about to be 
done, by the various authorities in London who have 
slums and house famines to grapple with. They are now 
provided with a clear and readable account of the 
existing law, its origin and growth, they are told how it 
works, and how, in the opinion of the London County 
Council, it might be made to work better: they are 
given accounts of all the housing schemes which have 
been undertaken by the vestries, the Council, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works : and, in short, they have 
in some 350 pages an amount of information which 
would do credit to the most instructive Blue Book, and 
which does not possess the drawbacks of type and paper 
incidental to that valuable but unwieldy class of 
literature. 

The first chapter gives a brief account of the various 
Housing Acts with which the Legislature has 
endeavoured to do its part in the solution of the problem. 
The next describes the action taken under these laws 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works and the London 
County Council. The Metropolitan Board had great 
difficulties to cope with, for the Housing Acts, when 
they first appeared, were somewhat cumbrous weapons 
of warfare. It is, therefore, to the credit of that much 
maligned body that it managed to accomplish as much 
as it did. Between 1875 (the date of Cross’s Act) and 
1879 it initiated eleven schemes, and ten years later, 
when it ceased to exist, it had displaced 29,151 persons 
and rehoused 27,780 at a net cost of £1,606,688. In 
1889 the London County Council succeeded the Board, 
and immediately turned its attention to the question 
of insanitary areas in London, and to the housing 
accommodation to be provided for persons displaced by 
their improvement. It obtained information from the 
vestries and district boards as to the condition of these 
areas, and verified the information through its own 
medical officer of health. It made up its mind what 
class of dwelling ought to be built, and brought pressure 
to bear upon local authorities to make them fulfil their 
share of the work. No less than twelve schemes 
dealing with those smaller areas which can be treated 
under Part II. of the Act of 1890 (which eibodies the 
provision of Torrens’ Act) have been prepared by 
vestries and district boards, and the Council itself is 
carrying four more into effect. Meanwhile the Council 
had been doing useful work by considering what 
amendments were required in the existing law, and in 
drawing up a report upon the subject. An interesting 
section of this chapter treats of the Council’s policy with 
regard to the erection of dwellings, its formation of 
building regulations, the requirements of Government 
Departments, and the various difficulties which have 
been met by the Council in the course of its building. 
There is also a very suggestive section upon the proce- 
dure of the Council in their operations, It appears that 
the outgoings and expenses of administration in Council 
dwellings considerably exceed 50 per cent., and attempts 
are now to be made to reduce these expenses. It may 
be worth while to note that one prominent municipality, 
which has attained considerable success in its housing 
schemes, considers 40 per cent. ample, and, indeed, 
excessive allowance for outgoings and administrative 
expenses. Probably, however, the expenses in London 
must always, for obvious reasons, be considerably 
heavier than in any provincial city, however large. 
Still the discrepancy seems considerable and the per- 
centage high. 

The third chapter, which is very suggestive and 
valuable, deals with overcrowding. The fact that all 
vestries and district boards have had for some years the 
most important powers for regulating and keeping down 
overcrowding is not nearly as widely known as it should 
be. The chapter on overcrowding before us, and Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s important article in the Economic Fournal 
last year show clearly that high rents are caused by 


overcrowding, so that illegal profits are put into the 
hands of the owners of overcrowded and insanitary 
property, while honest owners are handicapped. It is 
frequently urged that at present no sufficient accom- 
modation exists, and that the enforcement of the laws 
against overcrowding would be a remedy worse than 
the disease. The fallacy of this view is clearly shown 
by Dr. Hamer’s and Mrs. Bosanquet’s researches. As 
Mr. Stewart points out, it is quite conceivable—and to 
our mind, at all events, most probable—that— 

“A gradual as distinct from a wholesale enforcement of the 
existing powers of the sanitary authorities to abate over- 
crowding would at the same time stimulate the erection of new 
accommodation. The fact that Dr. Hamer estimates that the 
entire abolition of overcrowding in St. Pancras and Kensington 
(the former undoubtedly one of the worst districts in this 
respect) would only displace about 9,000 persons, tends to show 
that, though undoubtedly serious, the problem of over-crowding 
has not reached sucha point as to be impossible of solution. 
There can be little doubt that a gradual enforcement of the 
existing powers for dealing with over-crowding would effect 
an immediate reduction in the rents of property now over- 
crowded. That there is ample vacant space, even within the 
County of London, for the erection of new accommodation, 
appears from the fact that the Council's valuer, at the beginning 
of 1899, estimated the vacant building land within the county 
at 14,000 acres.” 

Under these circumstances, it is infinitely to be 
deplored that the vestries—now the new municipalities— 
are not made to exert their powers. The Council has 
done its best, apparently, to stimulate them to 
activity; but the somewhat astonishing account of 
the Bethnal Green case (p. 83) show how difficult it is 
for the superior body to persuade the smaller to act. 
The Bethnal Green Vestry passed a bye-law which 
practically exempted it from the necessity of 
taking action against overcrowding, with the result 
that no houses were registered and that the section 
was entirely inoperative. After some correspondence 
between the Vestry and the Council, the latter 
authority complained to the Local Government Board ; 
but that remarkable body has given its verdict in 
favour of the defaulting Vestry, with the result that the 
Council is seriously hampered in its effort to abate over- 
crowding. The whole story, of which this is neces- 
sarily a very abbreviated account, should be see | 
known, for the action of the Local Government Board, 
as far as one can discover, seems entirely opposed to 
common sense and a long step backwards in the path of 
sanitary reform. 

After a short but interesting chapter on Work- 
men’s Trains, Mr. Stewart proceeds to _ give 
detailed accounts of the various schemes which have 
been undertaken in London, and these occupy the 
greater part of his volume. They are accompanied by 
maps and plans and contain a great deal of useful 
information. The descriptions are necessarily very 
short, but the most essential points seem to be given in 
every case. It is impossible after reading them not to 
feel that, though the London of the twentieth century 
may be a bad enough place, from a housing point of 
view, an amount of work which is little short of 
stupendous has been done to improve it. The Council's 
work may in theory be divided into two distinct portions, 
though in practice they are closely connected. In the 
first place there is the unremunerative but invaluable 
work of clearing away the insanitary dwellings and of 
laying out afresh the insanitary areas which are the 
legacy bequeathed to us by generations which knew not 
Building Acts or sanitary laws. The value of this work 
is probably less appreciated by the public than is the 
other, the more showy because more obvious work of 
providing new dwellings, but it probably is of far 
greater importance. After all, if Part III]. of the Act 
did not exist, some one would build dwellings and in the 
long run supply and demand would be equated, though the 
process would probably be attended by a vast amount of 
misery and discomfort. But no one except a philan- 
thropist ona gigantic scale—and he would find it difficult 
—can bear the expense and responsibility of destroying 
the slums and fever dens which have been a disgrace to 
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modern civilization. The work must be done by a 
public body and the expense borne by the community. 
The ratepayers may take comfort by reflecting that 
what is undoubtedly a burdensome form of expenditure 
in one direction may relieve them in others, but burden- 
some or not it must be borne, and it is for them to see 
that their representatives, by enforcing the sanitary 
laws, do not leave fresh burdens of overcrowded and 
unsanitary areas to their descendants. We are obliged 
to take radical methods to cure our inherited diseases, 
but we have now the means of prevention in our hands, 
and we have no one but ourselves to blame if we do not 
use them. If Mr. Stewart’s extremely useful book helps 
to enforce the lesson it will have done an invaluable 
work. We have nothing but praise for it, for though 
the County Council’s constructive schemes and policy 
may be open to some criticism, it has certainly done a 
great deal that is very useful, and its enthusiasm may 
help other bodies to play their part. We could wish 
that Mr. Stewart had given rather more explanation of 
some of the Council’s policy—for instance, why, when 
time after time building done by the Works Depart- 
ment much exceeded the estimate on which it had been 
undertaken, it continued to have further operations 
entrusted to it. But from its very nature the book 
cannot be critical, and it certainly is one of the most 
valuable and important additions to the literature of the 
housing problem which could have been made. Mr. 
Stewart and his workers deserve most cordial thanks 
from all who are interested in the question. 


L. FISHER. 





MACAULAY THE HISTORIAN, 


MACAULAY'S Essay on Pitt. ByC. J. Battersby. London: Blackie 
and Son. 


Tuts book, as a volume intended for educational use, 
reminds one strongly that a certain important question 
has never yet been settled by the common agreement of 
civilised humanity, and that is, Did Macaulay write 
history? Speaking at this distance from the day in 
which he lived, I am able (I speak for myself alone) to 
treat the matter as one from which the glow of politics 
has departed, to judge of his claims to superiority as 
though he had never advocated those of the Jews to 
equality, and to discuss the propriety of reading him in 
schools as though he had never taken the Liberal side on 
the education question. This is not said in any disparage- 
ment of those who are impatient with Pericles as a 
militant Imperialist, or condemn the memory of 
Cato the Censor on the ground that he was a 
Little Roman. (A Little Romer would be the cor- 
rectly parallel phrase—but contempt of court is a 
serious thing.) There can be nothing but respect for 
political convictions so potent that they reach back 
to our first parents in the Garden of Eden. But 
if we can force ourselves to forget a moment that 
Macaulay was a loyal and uncompromising Liberal in 
his day, we can bring a freer mind to the consideration 
of the side-issue above raised: Did Macaulay write 
history? 

It is not enough to say that his was not a tempera- 
ment to draw actuality from the material before it; for 
every one nowadays admits that.’ Every one acknow- 
ledges that it may be said of Macaulay, as it was said of 
Gibbon, that the truth cannot be told in such a style as 
that which distinguishes his writings. What is petty 
will scarcely appear ; what is base will be misunderstood, 
and treated either as excusable or as devilish; while 
nobility, wisdom, and strength will be detected in the 
every act of certain erring human creatures. Again, 
the deep things that are passing behind the face of 
events, the destinies of the people that are preparing 





while Lochiel takes off his shoes to charge with his 
clansmen, or Fox carries the seals in his hat, are not 
much in the mind of an author of whose style Matthew 
Arnold observed that its character was a perpetual 
appearance of hitting the right nail on the head, without 
the reality. No. Those who admire Macaulay’s 
writings as history have a notion of the meaning of that 
word which allows a historian to give anything but a 
correct impression of the times he is describing ; and 
who shall say they are at fault? If Thucydides did not 
write history, what convenient term of art is to be 
applied to what he wrote? Yet we can hardly apply 
the same term with accuracy to “history” as under- 
stood by Macaulay and “history” as understood by a 
more modern school. 

The question seems to be—Is History a Muse, or 
is she an index-compiler ? Is it her business to “ delight 
our souls with talk of knightly deeds,” to characterize, 
to “impute motives” (Macaulay's darling sin, in the 
eyes of the Saturday of other days), to paint a picture, 
to give us, in short,a reading of the facts? Or is it her 
business to put before the student the facts, and the 
facts alone, without a whisper of comment, without any 
attempt to drag out the secrets in the mind of any 
figure in the story? For it is the inviolability of the 
soul’s privacy—that which, as an old English judge 
said, diabolus ipse ignorat—that causes so many of the 
writers of history to wander, and sets them by the ears 
about Cromwell, Napoleon, Czsar, Henry Plantagenet, 
Mr. Kruger, and hundreds more. That history was a 
study, dealing properly with fact alone, and leading to 
the discovery of a systematic political science, was the 
contention of the late Sir John Seeley. A learned and 
valued contributor to these pages, on the other hand, 
attacked that view, and spoke of Clio as a Muse, main- 
taining that men have a natural joy in great actions and 
great events, and that history is only the natural literary 
expression of this joy. 

However this may be, few will deny that the high 
and generous teaching of the great historical artists 
is better suited for the very young than the more arid 
lessons of the scientific setter forth of facts—the only 
people likely to object to their children reading 
Macaulay are the people who boil with anger at the 
iniquity of allowing them to play at soldiers. There is 
little to remark upon in Mr. Battersby’s work ; his intro- 
duction and notes are well suited to their purpose. But 
i think he suffers from a touch of the fashionable mania 
for being unfair to Macaulay, over whom it is not good 
form nowadays to rave. For example—‘ with admir- 
able clearness Macaulay has exposed the political reasons 
which induced Pitt to join forces with a man who was 
corrupt and deceitful,” &c. But Macaulay is said not to 
have pointed out “ that in taking office with the detested 
Newcastle Pitt was animated by a noble patriotism.” 
Yet we read in Macaulay's own words, referring to that 
very coalition, “ Pitt desired power ; and he desired it, 
we really believe, from high and generous motives. He 
was, in the strict sense of the word, a patriot.” 

Reference has been made to a child playing at 
soldiers. Macaulay will often remind us of this. My 
educated friends assure me that it is usually the least 
soldierly in appearance of the dons at the Universities 
who study campaigning and military history with the 
greatest ardour. There was very little of the don about 
Macaulay ; but it may be questioned whether any man 
less capable of conducting warlike operations, or even of 
leading a charge, ever lived. Yet he gloried in a good 
fight ; and the wonderful military success which Chatham 
brought about was one of his principal attractions asa 
historic figure for Macaulay. And here again his care- 
lessness for what was going on below the surface is 
apparent ; he tells us that war broke out, and indicates 
its progress throughout the essay, but he does not tell us 
anything about the organised military attempt then 
being made by France to go behind the English in 
America, to establish French power from north to 
south, and to confine them to the strip of territory 
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bordering the Atlantic which they then occupied. All 
we hear of this momentous Bourbon plan is the 
following :— 

“In India the English and the French had been employed, 
ever since the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in cutting each other's 
throats. They had lately taken to the same practice in America. 
It might have been foreseen that stirring times were at hand.” 

But quarrel as much as we may with Macaulay asa 
historical writer, we shall probably turn to his pages 
again when we desire to read a glowing story, and to 
feel in every touch of our author the presence of a 
powerful mind, ruled by sanity, simplicity, high purpose 
and nobleness of heart. 


E. C, 





THE COLONIES AND BRITISH TRADE. 


CoMMERCIAL FEDERATION AND COLONIAL MADE Po.icy. By 
John Davidson, M A. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


Mr. Davinson is Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of New Brunswick, and the earlier part of 
his book shows that he has studied with intelligence 
and industry the fiscal relations between Great Britaiu 
and her American colonies during the last century and 
a half. There have been three ideas about colonies in 
modern times :— 

(1) The monopolistic and mercantilist notion that a 
colony is a plantation which exists solely for the political 
and economic benefit of the mother country. In the 
words of Lord Sheflield : “‘ The only use of the American 
colonies is the monopoly of their consumption.” 
(2) Then came the idea of political and economic 
freedom, and Turgot’s doctrine that “colonies are like 
fruits which cling to the tree till they ripen.” Bentham 
carried this further ; for he advised the Revolutionary 
Government of France to get rid of its colonies ina 
letter which reminds us of Benjamin Disraeli’s famous 
remark that “these wretched colonies” are like mill- 
stones round our neck. 

The second notion, therefore, about colonies was 
that declarations of independence are to be welcomed 
and even encouraged by the mother country. But 
English statesmanship was too conservative in its 
instincts to translate this idea fully and completely into 
policy. It preferred to go slowly upon the third and 
hitherto accepted principle that (although the English 
Government does not want disloyal colonists) the 
colonies are not to be divorced from the mother country, 
but are to be freed from all fiscal and nearly all political 
restraints and regulations. Accordingly, in the course 
of the nineteenth century, differential and preferential 
tariffs slowly disappeared ; and many of our colonies on 
being emancipated promptly erected high Protec- 
tionist tariffs. On the other hand, the mother country 
gained enormously. It was estimated by a Committee 
in 1840 that the colonial preferences in the English market 
cost English consumers between 5 and 8} millions a 
vear. The colonies, however, were given freedom of trade 
before they were given freedom to adopt Protective 
tariffs. Not until 1856 was the principle that self- 
governing colonies have the right to tax British products 
admitted by the British Government. The truth is that 
if colonies are not to be a source of continual anxiety 
and expense they must be treated, as Burke said, with 
“ salutary neglect.” You cannot keep a friend if you 
are always trying to interfere with his freedom of action, 
and the loyalty of colonies will seldom bear the strain 
of a loyalist Governor. 

It is an interesting if melancholy diversion to turn 
from Professor Davidson, the economic historian, to 
Professor Davidson, the Jingo. In the third chapter, 
on Commercial Federation, he begins, after an attack 
upon Mr. Chamberlain, to sharpen his knife on “ Mr. 
Morley and THE SPEAKER ” for seeming “ to have hanker- 


ings after a purely negative little Englandism.” In the 
fourth chapter, called “Canada and the Empire,” the 
Professor forsakes economics for Mr. Kipling, and 
devotes some pages to a eulogy of the Imperial Bard. He 
is called the Burns of the Native Born. Some disloyal 
critics have compared Kipling to Campbell. “ But who 
that knows the outliers [? outliars] of the Empire would 
make such a comparison?” These thoughts lead the 
Professor to speak of the strength of the Imperial senti- 
ment in his own province, and the following passage 
seems to deserve quotation (p. 117) :— 

“The flag is always and everywhere in evidence. It is the 
ambition of every country school-house to own one, and the 
schoolmistress organises concerts and ‘socials’ to raise the 
necessary funds to purchase it. No meeting, public or private, 
may close without a demonstration of loyalty. Staid, sober 
gatherings rise to their feet and sing with immense enthusiasm 
the ‘National Anthem,’ and I have heard the venerable 
Chancellor of a colonial University solemnly propose at the end 
of a public lecture on ‘ Railroad Nationalisation ’ that the audience 
join in singing ‘God save the Queen.’ Even the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union is infected with the same 
enthusiasm. Our local branch opened its annual meeting with 
prayer, reading of the Scriptures, and the singing of the music- 
hall ‘ Soldiers of the Queen !’” 

But so long as the shoemaker sticks to his last he writes 
excellently. Professor Davidson has not been deluded 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s Zollverein. He sees that it is 
both impracticable and undesirable. His sentime: talism 
only breaks out occasionally into extravaganzas, and if 
you read on you will be able to correct the impression 
by a table of figures or a series of economic arguments, 
He has not fallen a victim to the silly parrot cries about 
“* Made in Germany,” or to the panic-stricken utterances 
of professional alarmists about the dangers of competi- 
tion. He knows that the prosperity of Germany and the 
United States is good, and not bad, for England and 
Canada. Great Britain, as he clearly sees and plainly 
shows, cannot and ought not to hope to have a monopoly 
of trade :— 

“ Naturally she could not always retain her position of 
absolute and unquestioned industrial supremacy. She had a 
long start, but the United States and Germany during the last 
quarter of a century have been making rapid strides and 
capturing certain branches of English trade. ‘Made in 
Germany’ has even become the subject of a searching of heart, 
and alarmists have spoken of the decline and fall of England's 
industrial supremacy. In the nature of things this renewal of 
competition was to be expected ; and it need not be the cause 
of alarm. It is only once in a lifetime that one can be twice 
the age of one’s younger brothers, and though the relative 
advantage may grow less, may indeed at certain points disappear 
altogether, the absolute advantage may remain. But the 
reappearance of competition has bent, not policy but some 
opinion back from considerations of plenty to considerations of 
power ; and mercantile ideas are beginning again to find 
expression. 

“War and commerce are again spoken of in the same breath. 
We hear more of the resources of the Empire, of trade and 
the flag and the commercial advantage of expansion ; and in 
Mr. Chamberlain we have just such another statesman as Adam 
Smith so vehemently denounced more than a century ago.” 


We hope that when this book reaches, as it deserves to 
reach, a second edition, Professor Davidson will expur- 
gate certain turgid and rubbishy passages, and that he 
will also add an index. 


H. 





THE WRITERS OF INDIANA. 


NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS. THE Hoosiers. By 
Meredith Nicholson. London and New York : Macmillans. 


Tue plan of the series of which this volume forms a 
part is of great interest to all who attend to the develop- 
ment of letters in the United States. It reminds us of 
the totally decentralized life of the literary art in that 
country, of the fact that there have long been growing 
up there in independence a number of characteristic 
natural forms, springing from differences of race, condi- 
tion and surroundings, which are at once strongly 
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marked and conscious of individuality. In a little 
corner of written-up country like England, where the 
same journals are obtainable everywhere in the same 
day, we have long floated at a level, and, where 
homogeneity is not instantly obvious, it is lurking 
unseen, for every book must come to London to make 
its fortune. We have our stories of Scottish, of Irish, of 
Cornish manners, but they are of manners, and not of 
what is behind them. They are written, that is to say, 
for the wonder and amusement of metropolitans, and 
not to go to the hearts of the provincials they treat of. 
Contrast, for instance, the reputation among Scotsmen 
of Mr, J. M. Barrie with that of the poet Burns, who 
was of another age. In Scotland they do not under- 
stand Mr. Barrie ; they only know that they are laughed 
at in a sympathetic, but still annoying, way. Burns, on 
the other hand, they worship. So much hold has he 
upon purely Jocal feeling that Ayrshire men will hold 
that nobody outside that favoured county can properly 
appreciate him. 

It may be contended, however, that we can show 
against the heterogeneous organization of American 
literature certain strongly local movements of our own. 
Those that have taken place among Welshmen and 
Irishmen seem to give a ground for this belief. But if 
the facts are looked at, must we not arrive at the con- 
clusion that these movements are in their nature much 
more antiquarian than spontaneous ? Is it not obvious that 
when two Members of Parliament sign the roll in Irish, 
or when the Dublin local authorities label their streets 
in Erse lettering, they do so, not because they must, but 
because they will? Do they think in Irish ? Does Mr. 
Morgan Edwards of Cymri commune with his own 
spirit in Welsh? It is hard to persuade oneself that 
these very interesting and valuable revivals are coming 
as directly from the heart of Wales or Ireland as James 
Riley’s poems come from the heart of the Hoosier lands, 
or those of Joaquin Miller from the heart of the Sierras. 
Local character is almost as strong in parts of our 
country as ever it was; but the literary artists of the 
moors and glens and forests are flying as certainly to 
London as the nails from the vessel of Agib flew to the 
loadstone rock; we may hopg, with less disastrous 
effect. The man who feels the stirrings of the bard 
within him packs his bundle without ado and marches 
off to town. If you inquire for Mr. W. B. Yeats in the 
Seven Woods of Coole the fairies will refer you to the 
neighbourhood of the Euston Road. 

In the vast Federal State of America a man can 
publish in his own city; and there is pride taken in 
contributing to the literature of one’s own place. This 
little volume of Mr. Meredith Nicholson's is full of 
enthusiasm for the Kullurgeschichte of the Wabash. He 
outlines very well the story of Indiana, and discusses 
several matters of considerably more than transatlantic 
interest. Robert Owen’s Socialist colony, which he 
called New Harmony, lived out its brief days on Indiana 
soil. There is a passage in the announcement of the 
colony’s failure in its own organ, the Gazelle, which 
ought to be noted down and considered by all Socialists 
of the visionary, as opposed to the political type. “ The 
members were too various in their feelings, and too 
dissimilar in their habits, to govern themselves har- 
moniously as one community.” As the poet has said, 
how strange it seems, and true. Mr. Nicholson has an 
excellent chapter upon Dr. Eggleston and James Whit- 
comb Riley, the novelist and the poet who have best 
interpreted the Hoosier community. It seems absurd to 
suppose that so careful a bibliographer as Mr. Nicholson 
is to be corrected by an English reviewer; but did 
not Dr. Eggleston write a story called The Hoosier 
Schoolboy, which is not included in the list before 
me? I have read a book of his under that title, if I 
are not mistaken ; and Christopher Columbus George 
Washington Marquis de la Fayette Risdale is not easily 
forgotten, when once committed to memory. Perhaps 
it is not widely known in this country that General Lew 
Wallace, who wrote Ben Hur—a book translated into 


a and Arabic, by the way—is a Hoosier born and 
red. In his case the United States Government 
followed its usual practice in regard to literary men of 
recognised worth, and pensioned him off on the diplo- 
matic establishment; but the thing was done by 
Garfield with unusual frankness. “I expect another 
book from you,” said the President when he dispatched 
the General to Constantinople. “ Your official duties 
will not be so onerous that you cannot write it.” Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, whose Louisiana has been published 
here, and Mr. Booth Tarkington, whose artistic and 
delicate little story, Monsieur Beaucaire, can only be had 
from New York at present, are both well-known Hoosier 
writers. 

The impenetrable obscurity of origin of the word 
“ Hoosier” is a striking example of the way in which 
language is formed. A great State and a huge popula- 
tion are universally known by this name : but nobody 
knows, in spite of many learned conjectures, how it 
came into existence or what it means. Yet it only goes 
back some eighty or ninety years. 


E. C. 





FICTION, 


THe SacreD Fount. By Henry James. London: Methuen 
and Co. 


The Sacred Fount shows Mr. Henry James at his favourite 
pursuit of building card-houses. This is an occupation 
that requires dexterity, patience and a fine quality of 
nerve, and Mr. James is an adept at it. e most 
slippery packs have no difficulties for him ; under his 
skilful manipulation gold-rimmed edges cling to a surface 
as of polished ivory. We watch with tense nerves and 
held breath the flimsy building rise story upon story, 
and, if we cannot control an occasional desire to go 
into the street and blow out the gas lamps or wrestle 
with the pillar-box, we are at least intensely fascinated 
by the delicacy of his touch and in continual round O's 
of astonishment at some specially difficult feat of 
balancing. Time after time the whole structure is 
saved as by a miracle, or is half demolished to remedy 
a defective lower story (while all the time—if we may 
be permitted a low comedy aside—there is a doubt 
whether the fault is not in an upper one). So the 
magician builds and we watch with wonder. 

Yet if we remember aright our days of building 
with cards, something more than building entered into 
the pastime. The great joy was to bring off at the 
right moment the swift climax of destruction. So we 
must confess to being sustained through Mr. James’ 
building operations by secretly cherishing the infantile 
hope that the time will come when it will suddenly 
collaps¢g, or we shall be allowed to breathe and disperse 
it, or lay it flat with a generous sweep of the arm. Mr. 
James, however, gives us no such sudden release. 
Cramped and suffocated as we have become during the 
process of building, we must still sit quiet and endure, 
if our nerves have stood the test, a process not of 
destruction, but of unbuilding, a slow and deliberate 
removal of each card, accompanied by the regrets of the 
builder that anything so fine should have to be destroyed. 
To adapt his own conclusion as to the whole concern, 
his method is indeed wonderful; what he too fatally 
lacks is the right tone. 

To drop metaphor—though, indeed, we can find 
nothing in the ordinary threadbare phrases of criticism 
to express so well the impression left on the mind by a 
novel of Mr. James’—this book begins brilliantly, becomes 
somewhat tedious through over-elaboration, and ends 
disappointingly in a duologue filling a quarter of the 
entire work. The idea is a characteristic one; it may 
be described as a kind of exercise in psychological 
dynamics with the following problem: given a body 
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travelling in a new direction with accelerated speed, to 
find, from a given number of other bodies, one whose 
impact has produced the new course and whose 
momentum has been transferred. Thus; when Mr. 
and Mrs. Brissenden married, she was twice his 
age and looked it. When Mr. James meets her 
on the way, like himself, to spend a day at a country 
house that is the resort of intellect and beauty, he does 
not recognize her, she is so young and, consequently, 
attractive. How has she become so? A glance at 
“poor Briss,” prematurely aged and careworn, discovers 
the reason at once. Here is an analogy that may be 
used as a torch to investigate the case of Gilbert Long, 
once dull of understanding, now a brilliant leader of 
conversation. The search for his complement, the 
sacred fount which gushes from him, becomes an irre- 
sistible sport for Mr. James. The theory which he 





| FALAISE. 


seems on the way to discover obsesses him, and the | 


THE MIND OF THE CENTORY. Paper, 


obsession grows in intensity as he ponders over it in 
solitary walks on Newmarch terraces and through 
Newmarch glades. Fantastic developments and appli- 
cations of his views occur, and are described with a 
wonderful lucidity. Up toa certain point the intellectual 
excitement of the investigation is kept up to a white 
heat; then it is unaccountably allowed to cool, and, as 
we have already expressed in other words, the charred 
remains, instead of being buried out of sight, are sub- 
jected to a minute examination by way of a climax. 
We can quite understand that a complete vindication of 
the entertaining theory developed in the constructive 
part of the book would not have been consistent with 
Mr. James’ realistic method, but we think that the 
immense pains he is at neither to reject it nor com- 
pletely to substantiate it are too marked and laborious. 
There is much to be said to justify an obscure ending 
for such a novel, and we feel sure that the obscurity, 
which is the total effect of a conversation that in detail 
is comparatively lucid, is intentional. The obscurity, 
however, might well be produced in two or three para- 
graphs: eighty pages of it make rather an Arctic night. 
This book is a reductio—almost ad nauseam, if we 
may use such a phrase—of Mr. James’ methods. Love 
occurs in it as a “ decent working hypothesis,” and his 
fellow guests at Newmarch are “ pieces in my collection.” 
We almost feel the pin piercing the specimens as he 


fixes them on his setting-board. No doubt he is having | 


a laugh somewhat at his own expense, and we must not 
admit to having missed the sardonic smile in the con- 
clusion. “I wonder if you'll understand if I make you 
an explanation,” he says, in the course of the tremendous 
final dialogue, and the answer he gets is “ most probably 
not.” The Sacred Fount is, in fact, from one point of 
view (we suspect intentionally), a study in intellectual 
arrogance. Mr. James judges the emotions of mankind, 
his own included, drily with a bleak aloofness ; if his 
insight became the omniscience he affects, how carefully 
we should avoid him! As it is, we cannot repress a 
shudder even while we admire and laugh. 


L. R. F. O. 





Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly is best known as a translator of 
Zola, but his knowledge of French life has before now stood 
him in good stead in original fiction. We cannot recall, 
however, a more entertaining romance of his than A Path of 
Thorns (London: Chatto and Windus). It is a book which 
depends entirely on its story, that of a woman scorned and a 
girl who does not know her own father, for its interest, and 
depends on it with success. There is no elaborate realism, 
no profound psychology and no humour in it, but it is ably 
constructed and easily written, with good melodramatic 
effects, the kind of work we should expect from a student of 
Sardou rather than from a disciple of the author of Nana. 





[NoTe.—Sneape's Spirit, reviewed in this column last 
week, is published by Francis Griffiths, Strand.] 
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SCHOOL. 
BOGNOR, SUSSEX. 
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